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proposed International Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, is wholly enclosed 
by a hoarding, so constructed 

meee} «as not to injure by a nail the 
boards that compose it, and which are probably 
to form the floor of the intended structure ; 
there are no castings yet on the ground, but 
temporary offices and sheds have been erected, 
and everything seems ready for a fair start 
when the materials arrive. The hoarding, we 
may mention by the way, is formed thus :— 
two battens, about an inch and a half apart, 
are fixed upright in the ground at regular 
distances : between these, 14-inch deals are laid 
edge upon edge, the ends being clipped by the 
battens ; and the top of the latter being fastened 
together by a piece of iron hooping, the 
whole is made firm and secure, 

We have now the pleasure to lay before 
our readers a perspective view of the build- 
ing as it will appear seen from the south- 
west, a ground-plan of the structure, show- 
ing its general divisions, with position of the 
proposed gallery (shaded dark), and a geo-~ 
metrical elevation of the transept.* 

Our readers may compare them with the 
illustrations we published of the design ori- 
ginally issued by the Building Committee. 
The plan is a parallelogram, 1848 feet long 
and 408 feet wide, with an addition on the 
north side, 936 feet long and 48 feet wide. 
The height is 66 feet. Nearly midway, 900 
feet to the centre, on west side, and 948 feet 
on the east, a transept is formed, with a 
semi-circular roof, 108 feet high from the 
ground, to enclose a group of trees, This fur- 
ther serves to break the long line of the side 
elevation, and marks out the central entrance. 
There is another principal entrance at each 
end. The main parallelogram is formed 
into 11 divisions longitudinally, alternately 
24 feet and 48 feet wide, with the exception of 
the great central walk, which is 72 feet broad. 
There are three large refreshment courts. ‘The 
area On the ground-floor is 752,832 square feet : 
the area of the galleries included in the con- 
tract, and the position of which is marked on 
the plan by a dark tint, is 102,528 square feet, 
making a total of 855,360 feet. Other galleries 
may be introduced if needed, at an extra cost, 
affording an additional available area of 90,432 
square feet.t 

As materials for consideration, we may here 
mention that the space demanded by the me- 
topolitan districts, up to August Ist, is 
27,774 square feet of floor or table, and 24,243 
Square feet of wall space. For Manchester, it 
18 said, 10,000 square feet have been guaranteed. 
America has accepted 80,000 square feet. 

On either side of the central entrance are 
the pay-places, rooms for the Royal Commis- 
floners, the committee, clerks, &c. At the 
fast and west entrances are pay-places and 

8’ rooms. 

The construction is of iron and glass : but ex- 
ternally, for enclosure, some wood is used. The 
"08 columns are placed 24 feet apart, and in 








ante, 
areas are computed to centre of columns, ~ 











each space between these, externally, are two. 


wooden columns of the same size. Of cast- 
iron girders, we are. told, there are 2,244 for 
supporting galleries and roofs; 1,128 inter- 
mediate bearers; 358 wrought-iron trusses for 
supporting roof; 3,230 columns; 34 miles of 
gutters for carrying water to the columns, 
which are hollow, and serve as water pipes ; 202 
miles of sash bars, (?) and 900,000 superficial 
feet of glass.* Some of these particulars differ 
from those given by Mr. Paxton in his re- 
marks at Bakewell (see p. 403, ante), but are, 
we believe, correct. 

The spaces between the columns next the 
ground, and elsewhere, are fitted with moveable 
louvre-plates, of iron, for ventilation. 

The roof, also of glass and iron, consists of 
a series of ridges and valleys, 8 feet span, run- 
ning transversely, so that there is a valley at 


i. al Peale 


the head of each column. As we have else- 
where mentioned, Mr. Paxton contemplates 
covering the greater part of the building with 
canvas, to be watered in hot weather. 

We do not see where the steam-engine is to 
be placed: vibration must, of course, be 
guarded against, 

The amount of the contract by Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson for the use and waste of 
the materials employed in the building, is 
79,800/., the whole building to become 
the property of the contractors, and to be re- 
moved by them. If, on the contrary, the 
building be permanently retained, the cost of 
it will be 150,000/.F¢ 

With reference to some flourishes that are 
being indulged in as to the execution of the 
work, and the arrangement that the whole 
building is to be covered in by January 1st, we 
would say that when the structure is finished and 
the promise kept it will be quite early enough 
to glorify the speed and praise the execution. 
The powerful family influence which was ex- 
erted in favour. of the present design, the great 
injustice done by its acceptance to the archi- 
tects and engineers who gave their time and 
thought to the work in reply to the commis- 
sioners’ invitation, and the way in which 
the arrangement was entered into with the 
contractors for the execution of it without 
competition, lead us to view the rising 
structure with less confidence and less pleasant 
feelings than we should otherwise have gladly 
hastened to express. 








A FEW GROPINGS IN PRACTICAL 
ACOUSTICS.t 

As there is much not only in the building, 
but in the auditory, to influence hearing, so is 
there also much in the speakers themselves : 
as the conformation of the ear may be more or 
less favourable for the reception of sound, so 
that of the mouth probably is favourable or 
otherwise for giving it distinct utterance, ac- 
cording as it may throw the voice in a mass 
against the readiest reverberating surfaces, or 
allow it at once to scatter, and so lose much of 
its propulsive effect. Those who possess the 
mysterious gift of volubility are not always 
favoured with the clearest enunciation; and 
there are many who show themselves satisfied 
with the bare fact of speaking, and have no 
care for the comfort of those who have to 
listen: such persons would cause detraction 





* Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, are, we believe, to 
su Ply the glass.. 

} he At um says—‘* As reat J explained, the ex- 
hibiting surface will occupy a space of about 21 acres. The 
total cubic contents of the building will be 33,000,000 feet. 
The total amount of contract for use, waste, and mainte- 
nance is 79,800/.,—or¥ very little more than nine-sixteenths 
of a penny per foot cube, The total value of the building, 
were it to be permanently retained, would be 150,000/. or 
rather less than one penny and one-twelfth of a penny per 
foot cube.” 

t See page 411 ante. 


to any building as regards its sounding pro- 
perties, : 

We use the term reflection of sound; but 
that, we apprehend, is a phenomenon which is 
very rare, since it is the sound of the substance 
impinged upon which is awakened, and not 
simply a reverberation or echo of the sound 
whose pulsations excited it: were this not the 
case such propagation of sound might be less 
objectionable ; but the tone and quality of the 
original sound being liable to infelicitous ac- 
companiments, its proseation becomes a de- 
sideratum. It will be found that every apart- 
ment has its key-note to which a speaker must 
poe his voice aright ere he can speak or be 

eard with comfort ; and, as in musical instru- 
ments, so, we should suppose, in buildings, 
they must be attuned by use before their 
acoustic properties can be established. The 
wave-like vibrations of the air, produced by 
sound, are in number and velocity according 
to the pitch of the tone, those from low notes 
being slower and fewer than those from high 
ones; consequently the sound in the former is 
not carried so far; to be heard properly, there- 
fore, it is necessary that force be combined 
with pitch in the voice in order to adapt it to a 
large apartment; and hence it may be found 
that some who have become accustomed to 
speak in an apartment of a given size cannot 
ail at once adjust their voice to, or discover the 
pitch of, one that is of larger dimensions. 

In church-building, we have known the 
sloping sides of a high-pitched, open-timbered 
roof prove very favourable to hearing; yet this 
roof was open to the ridge, and the space over- 
head was consequently great: had the sound 
proved deficient, a ceiling laid upon the coliar- 
beams, about two-thirds up, would have been. 
advisable. In the same church, the galleries 
projected some three feet from the beams which 
carried them, and a portion of the soffite wag 
sloped parallel with the roof: this slope was 
also considered advantageous to the hearing. 
What conduced farther to success, was the 
circumstance that in a shallow, arched recegg 
(or chancel) behind the pulpit, the back, in- 
stead of being at right angles with the axal 
line of the church, formed at the centre a very 
obtuse re-entrant angle, having thus two 
slopes affording very favourable surfaces for 
returning the backward rays of sound. Thug 
much for form. The wall-plastering was immer 
diately on the masonry, without battens and 
lathing ; consequently there was no absorption 
or passage of sound there: the proportion 
which the plain walls bore to the windows was 
also considerable, these being narrow and 
few; so that the loss by these was reduced to 
a minimum. 

The sounding-board over. a pulpit or ros- 
trum serves at once to prevent loss of sound 
through excessive height of ceiling, and to 
direct it towards the auditory: it has been 
employed with great success, in form of the 
quarter of an oblong spheroid, placed so that 
the situation of the speaker’s mouth corre- 
sponded nearly to the focus: with the concavity 
arching upwards, the open end in front, and 
the axis elevated forwards, the necessary effect 
was that the rays which impinged on it were 
scattered forth, and prevented being dissipated 
either above or behind: a similar portion of a 
paraboloid is equally suitable: a niche, seg- 
mental in plan, and semicircular- headed, struck 
from the position of the speaker, would be. 
likely to afford a useful result. In the old 
stone-canopied seats on Westminster Bridge, 
the slightest whisper in one could be heard in 
that opposite it: from recollection, these did. 
not form opposite ends of a long ellipse; but 
they might have done so with additional effeet 
—the foci in the line of the inner side of the 
parapets. 

The Isacoustic-curve, or curve of equal- 
hearing, of Mr. Jno, Scott Russell, presents 
an ingenious sectional arrangement for the 
sittings of theatres, &c., by which the speaker 
sees the faces of all his auditors,—they being 
therefore favourably circumstanced for hear- 
ing. We have seen a horizontal figure of, 
equal-hearing,—being an egg-shaped diagram, 
showing the relative distances at which a 
speaker could be heard with equal distinctness, 
—in front—at either side—and in rear,—he 
being supposedto be speaking straight-forward: 
we think the distances were 70, 35, and 25 
feet, but cannot recall it with certainty: it can, 





of course, be easily determined by experiment, 
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———— 
Theatres must be considered the most favour- 
able for affording the opportunity of employing 


acoustical forms; since, although the performers 
may be many, the space within which they have 
to appear is limited: to their walls, ceilings, 
and seating, therefore, may severally be given 
those curvatures and angles which are known 
to be most conducive to the agreeable recep- 
tion of sound by an audience. Much of the 
success, however, will always depend on the 
arrangement of the stage and proscenium : 
these, together, may be compared to a great 
' gpeaking-trumpet—its tube, the stage, requir- 
ing to be close round the sides, and widening 
to the mouth; and the latter, or proscenium, 
having such a splay all round as at once 
to receive the sounds well from the stage, 
and give them out well to the house. The 
stage is usually sloped, about one-quarter of 
an inch to the foot, but varying according as 
the pit is relatively high or low: the sight is 
usually what determines this; but sound must 
also be considered as having a claim in the 
arrangement. The sides are usually open, 
divided by the wings: here, when a performer 
is speaking, back from the sphere of action of 
the proscenium, much of his voice is lost to 
the audience ; and hence, when a deep scene is 
set, it ought to have, at all the wing openings 
(and not necessarily visible), what, in stage 
parlance, are denominated tormentors, namely, 
wings placed so as to enclose the stage like an 
apartment :* the same applies to the fly open- 
ings overhead. When a soliloquy has to be 
spoken, or a solo sung, the performer advances 
towards the foot-lights, when the difference, to 
the hearing, is usually very remarkable. 

The business of the prompter might be 
facilitated by the introduction of a speaking- 
tube leading from the “ prompt” side tc the 
0.p., or “ opposite prompt ” side, and opening 
there with a wide trumpet-mouth, at a conve- 
nient level for the performers at that side to 
hear it: and, in very wide stages, where it is 
usual for the prompter to be placed in the 
centre, beside the foot-lights, and screened 
from the audience by an awkward-looking 
hood, an additional tube, with a similar 
trumpet-mouth, inclined to the performers at 
an angle of say 45 degrees, might obviate the 
necessity for the prompter being so placed, and 
afford him the means of communicating with 
the performers placed at either side and in the 
centre. By the use of such “ prompt-tubes ” 
the tendency of the performers to place them- 
selves so as to face the prompter, so disadvan- 
tageous to those of the audience who happen 
to be seated at the o.p. side of the house, 
would be obviated. (En parenthese, speaking- 
tubes are not employed to anything like the 
extent to which they might be with advantage. 
How much time and fatigue would be saved if 
the necessity in private houses were done away 
with, of ringing for, and bringing a servant 
up perhaps two or three pairs of stairs, to re- 
ceive orders which another journey is necessary 
to execute. In building new houses this should 
be looked to; and it is rendered the more 
simple and economical since Whishaw’s inven- 
tion of the Telekouphanon, or whistle-mouth- 
piece, has superseded the accompaniment of 
the bell, which was formerly in most cases 
necessary.) 

The ancients are understood to have placed 
empty vases or pots in the walls of their thea- 
tres, forums, &c. in order to concentrate sound 
at particular points: such a course might pro- 
bably be adopted with advantage in concert- 
rooms,—reverberations not being so objection- 
able in music as in oratory; and it would be 
likely to enhance the effect if tubes, or con- 
tinuous rods of straight-grained wood, were 
laid as conductors from the place of perform- 
ance to each concavity. Were theatres in- 
tended for musical performances only, a niche, 
in form the segment of a sphere, might be sunk 
in the back of every box in each tier, so as, by 
concentrated reverberation to give to the music 
@ presence in the most extreme distances within 
- the house. The following circumstance, re- 
lated by Dr. Arnott, may be quoted in sup- 
port :—One day, on board a ship sailing along 
the coast of Brazil, but far out of sight of land, 

e ns walking the deck, when passing a 
— spot, heard’ distinctly, during an 

our or two, the sound of bells, varying as in 





* So called by the performers, from the difficulty th 
taxon adherend the wings in watching the progress of 
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human rejoicings: months afterwards, it was 
ascertained that at the time of observation the 
bells of the city of St. Salvador, about 100 miles 
distant, had been rung on the occasion of a 
festival; and, favoured by a gentle wind, the 
last, or at least to the human ear, the inaudible 
vibrations of the sound had been conveyed 
thus far, and been concentrated to a focus by 
the concavity of a sail, and rendered sensible 
to the hearing. ‘ 
It is not intended that the substance of this 
paper shall be much more than suggestive,— 
inducing thought, and prompting discussion, 
on a somewhat neglected, but very important 
and equally interesting subject; one which 
should be considered essential amongst struc- 
tural arrangements. A few remarks as to the 
mode of applying materials may not, however, 
be amiss. Considering it convenient, then, to 
regard sound as a fluid, it is obvious that 
smooth surfaces, such as well-polished plaster- 
ing on walls, will best permit it to glide or 
rebound along on its way; and be least perme- 
able, or liable to absorb it, or permit its out- 
ward passage; also, that if such surfaces be 
formed directly on the solid, without any space 
between, the chance of such escape will be 
rendered extremely small: on the other hand 
if the wall-plastering be coarse, open-grained, 
and coated upon lathing, having a space be- 
tween it and the masonry, the surface will be 
comparatively absorbent and non-reflecting. 
The same will apply to wood-fittings. Should 
the voice not be so powerful as to be heard 
with ease in the more remote corners, the 
transmissive power of wood-fittings (of which 
the fibres lie in the right direction) may be 
made advantageously available, if they are so 
arranged as to part in the proper place with the 
sound which they convey, and not so as to 
conduct it outside; while by jointing, panelling, 
&c., with a material which shall break the con- 
tinuity of the wood, much of its tendency to 
carry off sound will be counteracted; and by 
filling up the space behind it in like manner, 
its absorbency will be also reduced: for the 
former purpose, vulcanized india-rubber might 
prove serviceable, and for the latter, hemp- 
waste or sawdust.* In ceilings, were the laths 
separated from the joists with strips of felt; 
and in floors, were the boards separated from 
the joists with the same material, it would pro- 
bably be found advantageous. Precautions of 
these kinds apply to all surfaces, whether 
vertical or horizontal. In continuation, were 
everything avoided which we knew was calcu- 
lated to interfere with a uniform diffusion of 
sound, or which was liable to confuse it with 
echoes and resoundings;—were ventilation 
efficient, and so arranged as not to carry 
sound away ;—were harmony in form and 
colour accomplished, so as that no obtrusive 
objects should engage the eye to the neglect of 
the ear ;—were windows made double to ex- 
clude street din, and prevented from rattling ; 
doors to shut against felted rebates, hinges and 
latches well soaped, floors matted—not bare 
and covered with grit :—were these, and much 
more, both negative and positive, which each 
new case would suggest, systematically put in 
practice, benefit would accrue which would 
compensate for both the trouble and cost. 








ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF FURNESS 
ABBEY. 
CLASSIFICATION OF STYLES—CISTERCIAN 
ABBEYS. 

Tue history of English architecture may be 
divided into seven distinct periods, of the 
earliest of which the remains are so few and 
left in such a fragmental condition that its 
comparative illustration is impossible. One 
principal division of Church Architecture has 
been recognised and adopted by all who have 
written on the subject; that, namely, which 
separates ecclesiastical buildings into two 
classes ; in the first or earlier of which the 
circular arch was exclusively employed, and 
in the second or latter the pointed arch alone 
was used. To the former of these the term 
Romanesque has been given, and to the 
latter the term Gothic. This division is so 
simple, and at the same time so strongly 





* A church in Aberdeen, the plastering on the walls of 
which was upon lathing, having proved very defective as 
regards hearing, the experiment was tried, with success, 


of (having stri off the plaster) introducing into the 
allow behind the lothing, 5 rae the battens, a firm 





| body of the first of these latter materiale, 


marked, that without entering into a discussion 
as to the propriety of the terms themselves, but 
contenting ourselves with the fact that they are 
already in general use, we can have little hegi. 
tation in accepting this primary division as the 
groundwork of our system. At the same time 
it is manifest that, for purposes of detailed de. 
scription, it is not sufficiently minute, and that 
a further subdivision is necessary. It is algo 
clear that it excludes a large class of buildings 
that were erected during the period which jn. 
tervened between the first appearance of the 
pointed arch, and the final disappearance of the 
circular arch; and of which the church 
of Furness Abbey is a valuable example, As 
regards the buildings of the Romanesque 
period, no subdivision of them can be more 
satisfactory than that which has already been 
for some time in use, and which divides them 
into those that were built before and after the 
Conquest, and designates them according] 

Saxon and Norman. As regards the buildings 
of that intermediate period just mentioned, to 
none can the term transitional be so aptly ap. 
plied as to those which were erected under in- 
fluences created by that remarkable contest 
between great antagonistic principles, which, 
after having been carried on for nearly half a 
century, terminated in a complete revolution in 
the style of building at the close of the twelfth 
century. Lastly, as regards the Gothic period, 
no sub-division of it appears to be so natural 
and convenient as that which is suggested b 

the four principal changes of form throug 

which the window passed from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth centuries. These changes 
have been illustrated by me in a work on 
Decorated Windows, published last year. For 
half a century or more after the disappearance 
of the circular arch, the window appeared 
under a form, which, from its general resem- 
blance to a lancet in its length, breadth, and 
principal proportions, rather than from any 
uniform acuteness in the shape of its head, led 
to the universal application of that term to the 
windows of the period. This observation ap- 
plies: equally to the window, whether used 
singly, or in groups of two, three, five, or 
seven ; and equally also to the later as to the 





therefore, to denominate this the lancet period 
of Gothic architecture. Out of the practice of 
combining a plurality of lancets under one 
arch, or hood moulding, and of piercing the 
solid spaces that intervened between the heads 
of these lancets and the under side of this 
arch, a novel and beautiful discovery arose. 
This was the invention of tracery, by the 
adoption of which a group of several lancets 
under one arch was converted into a single 
window of several lights. For nearly three- 
suerte of a century after its introduction, 
the tracery of windows contained forms in 
which that simplest of all geometrical figures, 
the circle, was principally conspicuous; and 
although in the latter part of this period the 
circle does not obtain the same prominent 
place in the centre of the window, that is 
generally allotted to it in the earlier examples, 
yet the important part that it bears in the con- 
struction of the design of even the whole of 
their later examples, fully justifies the applica- 
tion of this term, already in pretty general use 
to this class of windows, and entitles us ac- 
cordingly to call this period, by the same rule, 
after that figure, and, par eacellence, the 
geometrical period. At the close of this pe- 
riod, a feature began to make its way Into 
the subordinate parts of the tracery, which 
had already shown itself for some time previ- 
ously in the mouldings, and which eventually 
exercised a most important influence on the 
architecture of the next half-century. This 
feature was the curve which mathematicians 
call the curve of contraflexure, and which 1 
known amongst architecturalists as the ogee. 
The flowing nature of this curve imparted 4 
the tracery a grace and an ease which the rigt 

outline of the circle denied it, and affords us 4 
strong point of contrast whereby to distingwis 

the architecture of the two periods. The sin- 
uosity of form which characterises the tracery 
pervades also the mouldings, the carved — 
and all the details of this period, and ena 


vilinear period.” In the latter part of hy 
period a horizontal bar or transom 98 i 





lions at right angles in the Jower part 


earlier examples of the period. It is proposed, | 


us to designate it appropriately as “ The cur- 


called, is occasionally found, crossing he a 
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window. Whether this bar was introduced 
for the purpose of strengthening the mullions, 
or for the sake of proportion, it speedily grew 
into frequent use. At the same time also ver- 
tical lines presented themselves occasionally in 
the tracery ; @ new principle, in fact, had made 
its appearance, which rapidly overran not only 
the windows and their tracery, but the door- 
ways, the arcades, and every part of the build- 
ing. The straight line, when once introduced, 
quickly superseded the curved line; square 
panels covered the walls, angularity of form 

rvaded even the mouldings and minor de- 
tails, and to the round finish the square edge 
was preferred. This was the last of the four 
periods of Gothic architecture. 


ROMANESQUE. 
A.D. Yrs, 
I. Saxon Period from —— ... 1066 prevailed — 
Il. Norman » 1066... 1145 » 79 
GOTHIC 
III. Transitional ,, 1145... 1190 pe 45 
IV. Lancet xy 1190... 1245 99 55 
V. Geometrical ,, 1245... 1315 + 70 
VI. Curvilinear 9 1315 ... 1360 99 45 
VII. Rectilinear »» 1360... 1550 » 190 


It is time now that we should turn our 
attention to Furness Abbey. Before, however, 
describing its present remains, it will be neces- 
sary that I should first describe to you what 
the usual buildings of a conventual establish- 
ment were, and more particularly those of the 
order to which the abbey belongs, namely, the 
Cistercian order. It is not unnatural to sup- 
pose that, differing as the several monastic 
orders did in their habits, rules, and modes of 
life, some indications of this difference should 
find their way into the architecture of their 
buildings. It is many years since my attention 
was first directed to what appeared to be the 
peculiarities in the architecture of the churches 
of the Cistercian order of monks, and having 
subsequently had opportunities of visiting a 
considerable number of the abbeys of that 
order both abroad and in England, I was 
enabled to come to the conclusion that a 
uniformity in the design of the buildings of 
that order prevailed throughout Europe, which, 
if it was not the result of positive regulation, 
was, to say the least of it, very remarkable and 
worthy of record. As the value of any such 
discovery would appear to be materially en- 
hanced by the further discovery of any docu- 
mentary or historical evidence bearing upon 
the point, I spared no pains in obtaining access 
to the early chronicles and records of the 
Cistercian order. In the course of this en- 
quiry, rendered less easy from the difficulty of 
meeting with any of the authentic histories of 
the order in this country, I ascertained the 
important fact, that the rules which were drawn 
up by the early Cistercian abbots in the infancy 
of their order, and which were enlarged and con- 
firmed at subsequent but still early periods, 
contained directions relating not only to the 
discipline and mode of life to be followed 
within the walls, but also to the choice of site, 
and to the architecture and form of their build- 
Ings, as well as to the degree and nature of 
their ornament and internal decoration. As 
the whole of these directions are borne out and 
confirmed by all the examples with which I am 
acquainted,—as there appears, indeed, to be 
scarcely a single case in which a variation 
from these rules occurred within the first two 
centuries of the existence of the order,—I con- 
ceive that so interesting a fact, established as 
it would appear to be by the concurrent testi- 
mony afforded by the internal evidence of the 

uildings themselves, and the external evidence 
of contemporaneous historical record, and un- 
hoticed as I believe it hitherto to have been, is 
Worthy of particular mention and illustration. 

Is 18 not the time and place for entering into 
the proof of what I have asserted; but as 

urness Abbey corresponds in many of these 
Particulars with all the other large abbeys of 

18 order, I will mention a few of them. 
And, first, as regards the site of a Cistercian 
abbey: it was ordained that they should never 

uilt in towns, or even in hamlets, but in 
secluded valleys, remote from the haunts of 
men. All who remember any of our principal 
‘rcian abbeys will notice how strictly this 

18 complied with,—they generally lie high 

Up the valley, often in the narrowest part ; and 
appear to have usually cleared out the 
bottom of the valley for pasturage and cultiva- 
leaving the ‘sides clothed with wood. 


this approach is. I need scarcely mention 
Fountains, Rievaulx, and Tintern in support 
of this rule, which is most stringently com- 
plied with in France and Germany; and 
although in England situations of this kind 
would be in some parts difficult to meet with, 
yet I know of no instance in which the rule 
has been departed from, or the valley deserted 
for the high land.—(Monasticon Cisterciense, 
p. 246, gen. chap., a.p. 1134, Cap. I.) Next 
as regards the church. They prohibited every 
thing that had a vaunting ambitious character. 
Thus towers, which abounded in the abbey 
churches of the Benedictines, were eschewed 
by the Cistercians. They permitted, indeed, a 
low tower at the intersection of the arms of 
the cross, or over the crossing, as it was 
called, rising one stage only above the build- 
ing, but nowhere else; and the tower we 
now see at the west end of Furness Abbey 
Church stands like that at the end of the north 
transept of Fountains, a monument of the de- 
generacy, so to speak, of the order, and an 
example of their departure in the sixteenth 
century from the rules they had laid down and 
observed in the twelfth and thirteenth. The 
churches were invariably dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and to her alone. They were 
nearly all uniform in plan, built without ex- 
ception in the form of the cross, having a nave 
with side aisles, north and south transepts, 
and choir, and having also three small cha- 
pels, forming a sort of eastern aisle to the 
transepts, but separated from one another 
commonly by a partition wall. 

I now come to a very important point of 
their regulations: they permitted no sculp- 
tures of figures, or of the human form, no 
images, no carvings save that of the crucifix, 
no pictures, no gold ornaments, no stained 
glass, that is to say, of a pictorial character, 
and no prostration in their churches. Now, 
although the period in which these rules were 
strictly carried out was possibly short, yet 
there is not one of their churches of early 
date upon which great severity of treatment 
is not plainly stamped: for example, I have 
searched in vain for such sculptures as are 
here prohibited in many of the Cistercian 
churches of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, whilst contemporaneous buildings of 
Benedictine origin abound with such carvings. 
Take, for example, the nearly contemporaneous 
buildings of Rievaulx and Whitby, situated 
within thirty miles of one another : in the one 
you will find grotesque figures, heads, and the 
utmost profusion of carved ornaments; in the 
other, extreme simplicity in these respects, 
numerous elegant mouldings, but no sculp- 
ture, no heads, no figures. So also in the 
chancel of Furness Abbey, you will find an 
almost entire absence of sculptured ornament, 
and the effect made dependent upon excellent 
proportion and purity of design, along with 
great varieties of detail. So far as regards the 
church, the conventual buildings were laid out 
with the same regularity and uniformity: of 
these the principal were,—1. The Chapter 
House, where all the business of the convent 
was transacted. 2. ‘The Common Refectory 
and Day-room of the Monks. 3. The Kit- 
chen. 4. The Principal Refectory. 5, The 
Hospitium, or Guest House. These were the 
most important buildings of a Cistercian 
monastery. There were others of less im- 
portance which I shall notice by and by; but 
these were always disposed round the quad- 
rangle of the cloister in certain fixed situations, 
and we always know where to look for them 
in a ruined convent. The Chapter House 
point always adjoined the south transept of the 
church, a small apartment used as a sacristy 
alone intervening: it was usually the building 
most ornamented next the church. Next 
the Chapter House came a passage leading 
from the cloisters, and offices at the back. 
Next the passage came the Common Re- 
fectory, or bo, “ogee g of the Monks, a 
building generally of more plain character 
than the rest, and which extended beyond 
the length of the cloister to some dis- 
tance, according to the number of inmates. 
Now, you will perhaps think that I have been 
describing the actual remains of Furness Ab- 
bey; the truth being that I have been de- 
scribing upon the plan of what actually 
remains at Furness, the conventual arrange- 
ment of almost all the Cistercian abbeys with 


of Furness is the exact counte of a 
plan which I made of the Cistercian ab 

of Brombach, on the Maine, in Franconia. 
will now point out which parts are still in 
actual existence at Furness Abbey, and 
which have been restored according to the 
approved model; and in doing so I will at the 
same time state their style and probable date, 
referring each portion to its proper period. 
And first in point of importance, as well as of 
date, comes the conventual church. The con- 
vent having been founded in the year of our ~ 
Lord 1129, some time usually and naturally 
elapsed before the proper steps could be taken, 
the designs matured, and the funds collected 
for commencing a work of this kind; indeed, 
in most cases, these preliminary preparations 
appear to have consumed almost as much time 
as the building of the church itself. Judging 
from the style of the work, I should be dis- 
posed to say, that the church could not have 
been commenced before 1160. It belongs 
therefore to the earlier part of the Transitional 
period, and seems to have been entirely com- 
pleted according to the original design. I have 
already stated, that in the earlier part of this 
period a remarkable rule was uniformly ob- 
served in the discrimination exercised in the 
use of the two forms of arch, the circular and 
the pointed. Here we have an excellent ex- 
ample of the observance of this rule, although 
the building was erected close upon the time 
when the use of the two forms of arches be- 
came indiscriminate. In this church, however, 
the whole of the arches of construction are 
pointed, and the whole of the arches of deco-~ 
ration are circular. There is another feature 
which strongly marks the exact date of this 
pk. the use of a peculiar capital, entirel 
confined to this period: it consists, as usual, 
of a square block hollowed down to the cir- 
cular shaft, the bell or neck of which is in- 
closed in a plain leaf, having a curled end at 
each corner of the capital resembling a volute. 
The mouldings have precisely that profile we 
are accustomed to look for in works of this 
precise date ; and the same may be said of the 
form of the piers, which are alternately cylin- 
drical in groups of eight. The choir is the 
only part of the building that has been mate- 
rially altered; for although the insertion of 
windows of the Rectilinear period in many 
parts of the remains has to an inexperienced 
eye greatly affected the apparent character and 
style of the building, yet the practised archz- 
ologist will readily recognise these interpola- 
tions. Injthe choir, however, a great change 
was made in the fifteenth century, the extreme 
end being taken down, and the building ex- 
tended considerably towards the east: this 
work, which includes an originally fine east 
window, now gone, two lofty side windows, 
and some elaborate and beautiful sedilia, be- 
longs entirely to the Rectilinear period. Passing 
now intothe south transept, we first recognise the 
accustomed flight of stairs which led from the 
dormitory of the monks to the church, which 
they made use of at their different hours of 
service during the night, and ascending these 
we shall find ourselves close to the scriptorium, 
or library, over the Chapter House; and, ad- 
vancing still further, weshall find ourselvesinthe 
dormitory—that is, we should have done, had 
there been a floor, which there is not: we must 
therefore be content to restore the vaulting of 
the common refectory, on which that floor 
rested, in imagination, and descend at once 
into the cloister quadrangle. We first come 
to the Chapter House, which we approach 
through a fine vestibule, having a circular 
archway for its entrance, on each side of which 
are two similar circular arches, one opening to 
the sacristy, and the other to a vaulted apart- 
ment very commonly found in this situation, 
and which, till we find a better destination for 
it, we will call a penitential cell, which I be- 
lieve is what it was. The Chapter House and 
vestibule belong to the very best time of the 
Lancet period, and are very elegant specimens of 
this work. We next come to the common refec- 
tory and dormitory over it, which are plainer 
examples of the same period : still adhering to 
the cloister quadrangle, and leaving the re- 
mains at the end of the common refectory for 
subsequent examination, we must turn to 
complete our survey of the quadrangle of this 
once magnificent series of buildings, with little 
else left us but speculation and regret. From 
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Dalton, who has approached this abbey from 
must have noticed how truly Cistercian 
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the common refectory, we cannot doubt but 
‘the principal refectory must have been in a 
style of unusual magnificence, and the hos- 
pitium, runnifg from the south side of the 
chtirch in a southerly dirécition, must have 
been of tnusual extent; indeed, the founda- 
tions of both buildings, which were distinctly 
traced out at iny instance, by Mr. Beck, the 
careful and diligent historian of this district, 
prove this beyond a doubt: all that remains 
either of them or thé cloisters themselves, are 
‘the few remaitis of the hospitiuth attached to 
the south wall of the church, consisting of the 
shafts ahd part of the capitals of the vaulting. 
DMUND SHARPE. 
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LIGHT, AIR, AND WATER OF THE POOR. 


PusBLic attettion has been stedfastly fixed 
on the satitary condition of the humbler 
classes, atid inquiries have been directed into 
‘the haunts of poverty, which are but too fre- 
quently the purlieus of filth. Possibly the 
origin of this movement is not deducible from 
that pure benevolence which is founded on the 
basis of Christian charity, and is rather 
owing to that tendency to seélf-preservation 
which is the instinct of nature, seeing that the 
recent scourge of the cholera has stimulated 
the sympathies of the higher classes to a more 
active regard for the cleanliness, comfort, and 
health of their toiling neighbours. Whatever 
the motive may be, the object and end are 
good, and if the scourge of epidemic persuade 
men to a more elevated mode of life, to the 
practice of fraternal amenities, and to the ame- 
lioration of the mass of mankind, it boots not 
to inquire too scrupulously. 

Betore the lethiferous year of contagion, 
who thought of prying into the by-lanes, 
eourts, and alleys of the metropolis, or what 
philanthropist deviated from the Courtly quar- 
ters—the parks, squares, and broadways of 
fashionable rectitude ? 

It has now become fashionable to be amongst 
eleemosynary committees, and it is well it is 
80, for the lot of suffering and long-neglected 
humanity is like to profit by this new and 
well-timed bias of aristocratic feeling or affec- 
tation. 

The first thought of awakened terror was 
the wish to furnish every abode of the destitute 
with a sufficiency of water, the second to pro- 
vide sewerage, and the third, better regulated 
apartments. 

Several model lodging-houses have been 
also established, and on this theme, some two 
years back, I furnished Tue BuinpeEr with 
rematks on their ventilation and arrangement. 
Since then five or six have been established, 
and in these some 2,000 or 3,000 of the more 
independent of artisans, mechanics, and 
labourers (c@libates) have been and are ac- 
commodated. This is a step in advance, and, 
no doubt, will in time, by the teaching of 
example, greatly improve the mode of con- 
struction in erecting houses for the poor; but 
what is the amount of benefit conferred on 
the existing swollen population of the slums of 
London, or what proportion does this section 
of 3,000 souls bear to the 800,000 who yet 
pine in indigence, squalor, pestilence, and 
darkness in the rookeries within every district 
of the bills of mortality. 

Much parade has been made by sewer autho- 
rities of their drainage, much by the water 
companies of the increased flow of water; but 
there are in every quarter of the town, city, 
and suburbs crowded dwellings where there is 
as yet no sewerage, and in which the privies 
exhale miasmata sufficient to originate again, 
in sultry weather, and in certain stagnant con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, pestilence as 
lethiferous as that from which, under Pro- 
vidence, we have been yet preserved. 

I will not particularize neighbourhoods, for 
it might be invidious and prejudicial to the 
interests of householders, where, lately, no one 
could walk without being disgusted by the 
emanations from sewers or reservoirs; but I 
will undertake to lead a sanitary commis- 
sionet, or any subordinate who may be dele- 
gated to accompany me, through any parish in 
London, and to convince him by the most 








forcible evidence, by an appeal to his senses 
(those of smell, aye, and of taste), that foul 
and tainted air, the origin of all epidemics, is 
at abd 
seve 


isoning the breath of life: for 
days last week it was palpable in most 





arts of the town, and even in open and opu- 
ent suburbs, where, on the stagnant air, a 
heavy reek of pestilence issued from the con- 
stricted lanes, doing the wotk of contagion. 

This cotties from the niimerous open privies, 
in a heavy sickening vapour, which, for watt 
of buoyancy rolls along the surface and extends 
fat beyond the region of its generation. 

In ¢onfited rodths, occupied each on an 
average by three persons, the effect of stinted 
oxygen is visible in the wan features and gaunt 
frames of the inmates, who, in addition to this 
visitation, have to endure a short allowance of 
light through one window (without any back 
cutrent or ventilation), and génerally a scant 
supply of bad water: the wooden tubs in 
which this last is meted, béirig devoid Of waste 
pipes, ate conservative of epiderthia and filth : 
thiis thé threé most vital elements—light, 
air, and watef—are withheld from that class of 
the community which most needs their refresh- 
ing influence, when retired to fitful rest after a 
day of toil. 

it éften occurred to me that the niaudlin 
sympathies of platform ofators when treating 
of the sanitary question savoured strongly of 
rose-water and Persiati carpets. Noble Lords 
who have only heard of such privations, speak 

oetically of the benefits of model lodging- 

ouses: let them visit the lairs of want, and 
carty sanitary reform into practical utility : 
let them aimeliorate those evils where they 
have long existed—in the poor man’s home, 
be it chamber or cottage. A noble sympa- 
thiser, on inspecting the hovel of an Irish 
labourer in St. Giles’s, asked if he did not 
filter his water—“ An’ sure, yer honour,” re- 
plied Paddy, “the company supplies it ready 
filthered from the Thames: the childer don’t 
drink it anyhow, and I might as well take to 
the pump as axe the turncock to draw it mild : 
maybe it’s whisky it wants!” His Lordship 
took the hint. 

In France the President of the republic has 
taken up the plan of improving the dwellings 
of the poor. Our Commissioners are well{paid 
for their office, and should actively attend to 
the speedy redress of these wide-spread evils, 
Perhaps it might be “ infra dig.” to personally 
inspect immundities: if so, some operative 
should he enjoined to do the offices of visita- 
tion and inspection. The Roman who sought 
official honours was made Atdile, or public 
scavenger in derision; he, however, accepted 
the post, conferred in contempt, and made the 
office important and respectable by the ex- 
purgation of Rome. | 

Defective sewerage is the first evil, bad and 
scant water the second, insufficient light and 
ventilation the third; these demand speedy 
correction. The expense will be amply re- 

uited in the increased energies of the pro- 
ducing classes, the cate and trouble in the 
improved health of the community. 
Quonbadt, 








NOTES OF BUILDING WORKS IN 
IRELAND. 


A new church has just been completed at 
Sidney-parade, Dublin, on the estate and at 
the cost of the Honourable Sidney Herbert. 
The total dimensions are 98 feet 2 inches long, 
by 46 feet 6 inches wide; height to level of 
wall-plate of aisles 15 feet, to ridge of roof 
22 feet, to level of wall-plate of clerestory 
28 feet 6 inches, to ridge of roof 42 feet. On 
the western elevation is a tower 16 feet 6 inches 
square, and 75 feet high, witha circular turret, 
attached at the angle, 2 feet 8 inches diameter, 
and 37 feet high, perforated with semi-circular 
headed openings to admit light. A winding 
staircase, leading to the organ loft,is constructed 
therein. In this front is the entrance to 
nave, by a semi-circular headed ope 4 feet 
wide, 7 feet 6 inches high, with clustered Nor- 
man columns, and cut stone dressings. Above 
this is a gable perforated with a central window 
11 feet 6 inches high, by 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
with intersecting Norman arches springing 
from columns at each side. Thé lange tower, 
which is decorated in a similar mannef, is sur- 
mounted by a conical stone roof 14 feet 
9 inches high, having grotesque figures at the 
angles. The flanks are pertorated with five 
cireular-headed windows, with ¢ut stone 
dressings ; those of aisles 6 feet high, by 2 
feet wide, with a similar arrangement in 
clerestory. On the east elevation is 





chancel 25 feet 3 inches long, by 17 feet wide, 
with a semi-circular absis 17 feet diameter. 
This absis has five windows and buttresses 
similat to those on flanks,—height to level of 
wall-platé 22 feet 6 iriches, to ridge of roof 
37 feet. The walls of the church ate 2 feet 
thick, built of emo granite rubble; all the 
dressitigs throughout afte of Caen stone, 
Total cost, 6,000/, Mz. Fertey, of London, jg 


‘the architect. Mr. Darby, of Dublin, arc 


tect, superintended erection, Mr. George 
Farrell, builder. Style early Norman. 

e directors of the Bank of Ireland are 
réeceiving tenders for the erection of a branch 
Batik at Maryborough, according to drawings 
by Mr. Halpin, atchitect. Cost to be about 
1,600/. 

The Poor-law Commissioners are about 
erecting a new work-house at Glyn, county of 
Limerick, according to plans by their archi- 
tect, Mr. George Wilkinson, and have adver. 
tised for tenders for same. 

There is a new marterecting at Drogheda, 
the designs having been furnished by Mr. 
Wm. F. Caldbeck, architect. The style is 
Italian; the cost, 2,0002. 

A new Roman Catholic Chapel is in progress 
of erection at James-street, Dublin. ‘The plan 
is rectangular: length of nave to chancel, 
130 feet, by 60 feet wide. A plinth, 3 feet 
6 inches high, surrounds the building. The 
front elevation has three entrances, with win- 
dows over centre door 6 feet wide, and 14 feet 
high, to soffit of arch; side doors 5 feet wide, 
13 feet high, with label mouldings, clustered 
columns, and foliaged caps; centre window, 
7 feet 6 inches wide, 23 feet high ; side windows, 
4 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches; height to 
castellated parapet of tower, 111 feet 6 inches, 
From this level rises a spire 86 feet high, 
double angle buttresses at each side of tower, 
4 feet 6 inches wide, with crocketed pinnacles, 
rising 19 feet above castellated parapet. The 
side elevation is perforated with nine lancet 
windows, with label mouldings in clerestory, 
and eight in aisles; ‘The buttresses between 
clerestory windows are pinnacled; those of 
aisles plain angular-headed. The chancel is 
18 feet 7 inches by 28 feet 5 inches; hasa 
window 15 feet wide, 34 feet high, and five 
bays, with tracery. Height to level of wall 
plate—of aisles, 28 feet; to ridge of roof, 
35 feet ; to level of wall plate of roof over nave, 
53 feet 6 inches; to ridge, 65 feet : oS 
9 inches thick. The side aisles are separa 
from nave by a series of lancet arches, spring: 
ing from clustered columns, having foliage 
caps. Between the lower story and clerestory is4 
triforium : the ceiling to be groined and hossed, 
All the principal windows to be decorated with 
stained glass. Rear and side elevations até 
pithehed and drafted; front, sparrow picked! 
dressings of Tullamore limestone. This chape 
has been designed to accommodate 2,500 pet 
sons: is being erected by voluntary contribu 
tions and bequests. The roof over nave is being 
laid ; tower is at present carried up to a height 
of 70 feet. Total cost will be 20,0001. Style, 
Gothic of the Middle period. Mr. P. Byrne, 
architect ; Messrs. Meares and M‘Kay, bui ders, 

The Alliance Gas Company are erecting 
extensive stores at Sit John Rogerson’s quay, 
consisting of retort-house, coal stores, &. 3 
cost will be about 3,000/. Mr. Byrne 1s the 
architect, 

Viaduct over the Boyne—The works on the 
Dundalk and Belfast Junction Railway line - 
rogtessing rapidly. ‘The viaduct over the 
oyne has been in course of erection since 
January last, but it will take about elghies 
months to complete it. By this viaduct, whic 
is of enormous strength and extent, the rene 
crossés the defile. On each side the emnbant 
ments ate of considerable elevation, It wi 
consist of eighteen semi-circular arches, ea¢ 
sixty feet in span, and will rest on severe 
piers exclusive of the abutments. Those pie 
are of a very strong description. They a th r 
founded on solid rock, some of them, an ‘ 
north abutment, at a depth of thirty to go 
feet below the surface of the earth, They @ 
constructed of blocks of granite (rock h, ad 
work), from a ton to two tons weight eac Lave 
of the hardest and densest quality ; tes ‘ 
an appearance of great strength and sta mye 
The height of the arches over the raving w . 
140 feet above the bottom, and in addition ' 





the | 4 feet high. ‘The lowest arch 
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40 feet above the surface of the earth. The 
extreme length of the viaduct wili be about 
1,400 feet. The largest piers rise up from the 
bottom and sides of the ravine. The works 
are contracted for by Messrs. Killen and 
Moore. There is nothing in Ireland to be 
compared to it for size. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue Leicester Improvement Committee are 
about to have the Exchange at Leicester taken 
down, and the buttery and poultry market- 
house, planned by Messrs. Flint and Wicks, 
of Leicester, architects, erected.———All Saints 
church, Thurleston, has undergone some ex- 
tensive alterations, and been provided with a 
large addition to its accommodation by means 
of uniform open sittings. The east window 
has been filled with stained glass by Wailes. 
The entire work has been executed from de 
signs by the late Mr. Stephen Fry, architect, 
— It is proposed to erect a new church at 
Eling. Five hundred pounds have been offered 
to a building-fund by Miss Bourne,— 
Schools are about to be erected at the New 
Forest union workhouse, Hatits.——T he Ciren- 
cester theatre has been sold by auction for 
3501. It was built by tontine in 1796, and 
produced Incledon. It is now to be converted 
into a brewhouse——The foundation-stone of 
the intended infirmary and dispensary at Tors 
quay was laid on Saturday week. Nearly 
200 new houses afe in cotirse of erection at 
Plymouth, besides those in the suburbs,—— 
The Liverpool Times states that fourteen flag- 
stones, each 13 feet by 10, and weighing up- 
wards of five tons, have been brought by 
canal, from Owram, neat Halifax, in York 
shire, for the east portico of St. George’s Hall, 
where workmen are laying the foundation for 
the grand flights of steps to constitute the 
approaches to that end of this noble building, 
Each stone is about seven inches in thickness, 
and was with difficulty drawn from St. George’s 
Dock to its final resting-place by three stout 
horses. —~York Cathedral is undergoing in- 
spection, with a view to repairing injuries 
lately received. ———— The new Independent 
church at enw was opened on Tuess 
day week. It is in the Karly Decorated style, 
with geometrical tracery, and is built of Whitby 
stone, with quoins and dressings of Cloughton 
Moor stone. The toof is covered with green 
Westmoreland slates. plan consists of a 
nave and trahwepts, with recessed organ male 
lery behind the pulpit, and tower at the S.W, 
angle, the stair turret crowned with small 
leaden spire and gilt vane, The principal en- 
trance is on the south side, by a moulded and 
crocketed doorway. The principals of the roof 
rest on carved corbels, springing from internal 
Piers, forming on éach side three shallow cha- 
pels, each having @ three-light window and 
high pitched gable. There are galleries at 
south end of nave and east and west transepts, 
connected by shallow galleries running down 
the east and west sides, and having carved 
open front. The woodwork is stained and 
varnished; the roof, which is open, being 
coloured ultramarine between the rafters. The 
north window is to be filled with stained glass 
by Messrs, Forrest and Burnby of Liverpool. 
The church is lighted principally by two gas 
Coron, pendant from the roof, with stems and 
bands of ultramarine. The whole has been 
carried out from designs by Mr. Raffles Brown, 
of Liverpool, architect: carving executed by 

ir. Rossiter, of Live 1, Length within walls 
ninety feet, breadth between transepts sixty~ 
two feet, breadth of nave thirty-five feet: seats 
1100: cost, exclusive of ground, 3,320/.——— 
€ National Provincial. Bank of England 
uilding at Darlington has been rebuilt, and 
appears to be rather a stylish sort of edifice for 
Such a place as Darlington. Its site is a 
fonspicuous one in High-row. The exterior is 
ah Astylar composition of the Italian Palazzo 
sty e, faced with stone, and consisting of three 
tories above a sunk basement; the windows 
be; gtound-floor are arched, the key-stones 
ng enriched with masks or heads. The 
mame. of chamber story have architraves 
enriched cornice, and the attic win- 

* have architraves with slightly curved 
> sae and key-stones. A large and ornate 
ce, terminates the whole. The archi- 


The foundation-stone of the new church of 
Holy Trinity, Hartlepool, was laid on 22nd 
ult. The style is middle pointed. The plan 
consists of chancel 36 feet by 21 feet 6 inches, 
with vestry and organ chamber at north side; 
nave 84 by 24 feet; north and south aisles, 
each 84 by 13 feet; and north and south 
porches. The west wall will be terminated for 
the present by a bell gable for two bells, and 
is to admit of a tower being added. The roofs 
will all be open, those of nave and chancel 
with collars and curved bodies. The nave 
and aisles will have open seats of simple cha- 
racter. The pulpit will be a carved one of 
Caen stone. The chancel is to have oak stalls 
with panelled fronts and standards with poppy- 
heads. The church is to accommodate 770 
ersons, 514 free. Mr. John Middleton, of 

atlington, is the architect, and Mr. J. Ma- 
thison, of South Shields, the contractor.—— 
The Maryport Gas Light Company have just 
announstd a further reduction in the price of 
gas at that place from 5s. to 4s. 2d. per 1,000 
feet. —— St. Margaret’s Chapel, Edinburgh 
Castle, is undergoing some alterations with a 
view to its restoration. Several of the ancient 
windows are now opened, and filled with 
stained glass, the work of Messrs. Ballantine 
and Allan.—=On Friday week an influential 
meeting has held in Glasgow to promote the 
erection of an equestrian statue of her Majesty 
in that city. Alison, the historian, presided, 
and eloquéntly descanted on the personal 
graces of her Majesty’s mind and form; ob- 
serving, also, that, on the erection of the 
statue, “Glasgow would have the singular 
felicity of possessing the first equestrian statue 
of a woman in Great Britain.” ‘Twenty sub- 
scriptions of 100%. each have been readily ob- 
tained, and one of 2007. Successful endea- 
vours are now being made to obtain smaller 
sums, several of 50%. and under having been 
already also secured.——-The works for super- 
seding canal locks in drawing up boats at the 
Blackhill Locks on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal have now been brought to a completion, 
and the new process was put to the test on 
Saturday in week before last. The result was 
satisfactory, three boats having been drawn up 
in less than five minutes, whilst to have made 
them pass through the locke would have taken 
fully half an hour; 








CHETHAM COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


AmMONGe? the places visited by the Archzo- 
logical Association at Manchester was Chetham 
College, where they were accompanied by Mr. 
Gregan, and had the advantage of somé notes 
from him on the subject. Humfrey Chetham 
spent his later years in retirement at his coun- 
try residence, Clayton Hall. On the 12th of 
October, 1653, he died, being then iw the 
seventy-third year of his age; and he was 
buried in the Lady Chapel of the Collegiate 
Church, now called “The Chetham Chapel.” 
His crowning act was the bequeathing of 7,000, 
for the purchase of an estate, the proceeds of 
which were to be devoted for ever to the main- 
tenance and education of forty poot bays, 
from the age of six to fourteen years; and on 
leaving the hospital, they were to be appren- 
ticed or otherwise provided for. Another he- 
quest was 1,000/. for the purchase of books, 
and 1004, for the purchase of a building to 
contain them, they being for the free and un- 
restricted use of the public for ever. A fur- 
ther sum of 2,000/. was directed to be devoted 
to the continual enlargement of the library. 
The main body of the present building was 
probably erected during the lifetime of Hun- 
tington, the first warden of the college; the 
money for the purpose having been left by 
Thomas Lord de la Warre, the founder of the 
college. Huntington’s part of the building 
comprises the quadrangle and the small stair- 
case at the south-east corner; and Mr. Gregan 
was inclined to consider the hall and the room 
adjoining it on the south, as belonging to the 
earlier building, and to refer them to the time 
of Henry VI. The later parts of the building 
consist of the cloister surrounding the quad- 
rangle, with the line of offices extending east- 
ward along the bank of the river Irk, to the 
gateway; and these seemed to belong to the 
time of Henry VIII. or certainly not earlier 
than the end of the reign of Henry VII. The 





l department was under the su 
per- 
intendence - of Mr. John Middleton, —— 





warden and fellows occupied the buildings 


was dissolved ; they were then conveyed b 
the king to Lord Derby, whose family retain 
them until the time of the civil war, when 
they were seized on behalf of the Parliament ; 
and ultimately purchased by Chetham’s execu 
tors. The cloister is very peculiar, inasmuch ag 
it has two stories ; the only other instance of the 
kind being at St. Stephen’s, in Westminster. 











THE TOWN HALL, SOUTHAMPTON. 

On Monday, 26th ult., all Southampton was 
in a bustle, for the mayor, Mr. Andrews, one 
of the hard-headed energetic men of these 
times, who, without extraneous help, hack, out 
of Life, fortune and honour, entertained the 
Lord Mayor of London and some distinguished 
guests. We were not amongst them, and 
have nothing to say of the feast. The osten- 
sible object of the meeting, however, was to 
celebrate the opening of the Town Hall, which 
has been enlarged, and according to one of our 
correspondents, much improved ; and, concern- 
ing this, we may give two or three items of 
information. The Town Hall is situated over 
the Bar-gate, in the Norman portion of the 
building. In the 15th century, when the semi- 
octagonal addition was made on the north 
front, the tower in the centre of the old gate 
was removed, and the space thrown into one 
room, but the outer northern flank of the old 
gate was left standing, the new work thus 
forming an additional small chamber, which, 
in modern times, was much altered, and con- 
verted into a grand jury room. Both rooms 
were inconvenient, low, ill-ventilated, and ut- 
terly inadequate for the requirements of such 
a town as Southampton. All parties felt the 
inconvenience, and the present mayor called 
the attention of the council to the subject. 
Mr. Elliott, architect, was appointed to effect 
the enlargement, and by removing the divid- 
ing wall between the twelfth and fifteenth cen- 
tury portions of the gate, thus forming one spa- 
cious chamber, and by building on the west 
flank an additional room, which is capable of 
being thrown into the former room, the divi- 
sion between them being formed with folding 
doors, a chamber is obtained, 74 feet long. 
A large lantern-light in the sessions room, and’ 
a smaller lantern in the grand jury room, give 
light and air. The roofs or ceilings are framed 
in timber. The works have been executed in 
nine weeks, at a cost of 700/. 





NEW WORKS BY ART-UNION OF 
LONDON. 

_ Some of our London readers must have 
been amused by the numbers of persons they 
met last week with a roll and a flat green par- 
cel, These were the works recently issued to 
the members of the London Art-Union, 
namely, an engraving by the anaglyptograph 
from the prize bas relief by Mr. J. Hancock, 
“ The Entry into Jerusalem,” and the etchings 
by Mr. E. Goodall, of the “ Seven Ages,” after 
the nal designs by Mr. D. Maclise, R.A. 
There is but one opinion as to the excellence 
of both works, which, we may notice, are sup- 
plementary, the subscribers having previously: 
received “ Sabrina” and the “Smile ” and the 
“ Frown.” About 1,000 copies of each were 
applied for and received in the two first days: 
of the week, and about 5,000 copies of each 
delivered simultaneously on the same days all 
over the country. A delivery of this sort in- 
volves more work than some would think. 
For example: in the week previous to this 
last isstié, 460 parcels were sent off east, west, 
north, and south, which had occupied two men 
from éight to six daily for five weeks with the 
constant superintendence of the assistant 
secretary. ‘These parcels contained not less 
than 10,000 prints, 6,000 sets of etchings, 
6,000 reports, 7,000 circulars, and many thou- 
sands of prospectuses. The paper used for 
the etchings alone weighed two tons. The 
Exhibition of Prizes at the Suffolk-street Gal- 
lery, now open without tickets, will close on 
Saturday 7th. We may mention as a piece of 
news that the council are about to offer a pre- 
mium of 100/. for the best model of a single 
figure, 20 inches high, to be cast in bronze, and 
a premium of 50/. for the second in merit. 








PLANS FoR IMPROVEMENT OF TOWN OF 
LivERPooL.—Sixteen plans have been given 
in. After the decision of the committee, it is 





until 1547 (1st Edward VI.) when the college 


said, they will be open to public inspection. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

,. THE opening and naming of “the Royal 
Border Bridge,” at Berwick, by her Majesty 
and Prince Albert on their progress to the 
ancient palace of their ancestorial family at 
Edinburgh, may he regarded as the main event 
in railway progress during the week, and as 
“the last act of the Union” of England with 
Scotland and its kingly race, a8 courtly con- 
tractors have archly yet decorously styled it in 
the flowery language of hyperbole. The eon- 
struttion of the narrow old bridge of James the 
First’s time was a job of twenty-four years’ 
standing, carried out, it is alleged, with the 
mere interest on the instalments prepaid by the 
Treasury to the contractors. The present im- 

osing structure was thrown across the Tweed 
in not much more than as many months, 
although it contains three times the amount of 
material and workmanship. The Queen, after 
viewing the viaduct, was pleased to testify her 
sense of the eminent scientific skill of the 
engineer, Mr. Stephenson, by offering him, 
through Sir George Grey, the honour of 
knighthood. Mr. Stephenson, no doubt, 
fully appreciated tie honour so gracefully 
tendered by royalty to science, but gratefully 
and respectfully declined it. 

The length of the viaduct is 2,160 feet, and 
its greatest height 126 feet 6 inches to top of 
parapet. It consists of 26 arches, each of 61 
feet 6 inches span. The remainder consists of 
a massive embankment of 700,000 yards of 
earthwork, describing a curve towards Tweed- 
mouth, and being at some places from sixty to 
eighty feet high. The material of the viaduct 
is stone, with brick in cement in the inner part 
of the arches. In the whole structure there are 
1,250,000 cubic feet of masonry, and 2,500,000 
bricks. At high water the Tweed is here 
twenty-three feet deep. The foundations were 
of a very expensive and difficult character. 
In the execution of the coffer-dams, Nasmyth’s 
patent steam pile-engine Was used, with an 
engine of fifty-horse power for pumping water 
out Of the dams. Piles have been extensively 
used, the ground principally being loose sand 
and gravel. No less than two years were 
spent in driving the piles and laying the under 
masonry. The contractor at one time employed 
2,000 men in the various departments of his 
contract. The entire cost of the viaduct, 
amounting to about 200,000/., has been borne 
by the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway 
Company.——Mr. John Dobson, the architect 
of the central station at Newcastle, also opened 
by the Queen, forwarded to her Majesty, at 

astle Howard, a book of five drawings, illus- 
trative of that building——The site of the new 
railway bridge over the Wye, says the Hereford 
Times, will be a short distance below the old 
one, and the staple material will be iron, the 
piers of iron tube filled up with concrete. The 
first objects that attract the notice at present 
are the great and novel works constructed for 
sinking in the river the cast-iron piers, the 
foundation of which is upon the solid rock at 
the bottom of the Wye. The piers on the 
land side are G feet in diameter, and those in 
the water 8 feet. They are bolted together in 
sections and will be filled with concrete. On 
thé top of these iron-cased piers will be placed 
the roadway for carrying the trains of the 
South Wales Railway over the river to Glou- 
cester; but whether it will be by a tube, or by 
a partly suspended medium, the spectator has 
no means of ascertaining. The greatest diffi- 
culty in this new construction at Chepstow 
appears to be from the water pouring so fast 
into the iron piers that it requires a large 
steam-engine to pump it up. A prospectus 
of the Briton Ferry (Neath) Docks scheme has 
been issued by the promoters, from which it 
appears that the total sum required to make 
the docks and wharfs, according {to Mr. 
Brunel’s estimate is 45,000/. of which 10,0002. 
are to be furnished by the Vale of Neath Rail- 
way Company, leaving 35,0001. to be raised by 
the parties locally interested in the speculation. 
The Vale of Neath Railway works are, it is 
said to be now prosecuted with renewed 
vigour, In a short time ten miles will be 
ready for the laying of the permanent way. 
Mr. G. Hennett, of Bristol, has taken the con- 
tract for making the bridges over the Neath 
canal and Neath river; also for the erection 
of the viaduct near Cadoxton. It is_in con- 
templation by the propietors of the Momouth 








and Forest of Dean tramroad to convert their 
line into a locomotive one.——Papers, it is 
said, have been lodged to file an injunction to 
prevent the Dover Company from opening the 
Ashford and Hastings line, on the ground that 
the line as constructed does not agree with the 
parliamentary section. On the other hand, an 
injunction has been obtained, prohibiting the 
company from paying any more dividend until 
said line shall have been opened. The company 
are therefore in a true American “ fix.” —— 
Government is reported to have made the long- 
expected grant of 100,000/. to the Waterford 
and Limerick for constructing the line to 
Waterford. An iron bridge on the Erie 
Railway broke down on the 31st July last, 
under the weight of a train with 113 oxen and 
some sheep and pigs. Several men were killed, 
and many of the cattle were horribly gored 
and massacred. Had the train been one of 
passengers a scene of dreadful slaughter must 
have ensued. There is something wonderful 
in the narrow escapes made by human beings 
in the still frequent falls of railway works. It 
is not many days since an equally narrow 
escape of hundreds occurred at the Bricklayers’ 
Arms station. Iron-work seems to be all going 
to sticks. Pity it would not, in many in- 
stances, fall back into stones and bricks.—— 
A committee of dukes, lords, M.Ps., profes- 
sional men, and others have taken in hand the 
realization of a national monument to the late 
George Stephenson,—Mr. George Carr Glyn, 
M.P., treasurer, and the secretary to the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineeers at Bir- 
mingham, honorary secretary. The committee 
base their unquestionable hopes of success on 
Mr. Stephenson’s exertions “in connection 
with the introduction of the safety lamp,” as 
well as on (and, indeed, in precedence to) his 
‘elaboration of the locomotive.” But, consider- 
ing the all-sufficiency of his renown as the ela- 
borator, or, as we long since equivalently desig- 
nated him, the maturer of the locomotive, it is 
perhaps a pity that many who have conscientious 
doubts of his priority of claim to the inven- 
tion of the safety-lamp should have their de- 
sire to honour the locomotive maturer inter- 
fered with by a moot question on a point of 
certainly, in this case, secondary, though in 
itself still great and decided merit and import- 
ance. The success as well as the grandeur 
and simplicity of the idea of a monument to 
the creative genius of the iron horse may thus 
be marred. 











RE-ASSESSMENT OF ST. LUKE’S, 
CHELSEA. 


Ir is perfectly trae, as stated in your paper of 
last week, that the resolution of the board of guar 
dians for valuing the parish by a paid non-resident 
surveyor, was carried by a majority of one only 
(being, I understand, nine to eight) ; it is also true 
that the vestry, called and crammed as it was ~ 
‘* discontents,’’ passed a resolution against suc 
appointment by a large majority (117 to 27); but 
what weight or consideration is to be attached to 
either the large minority in the one case or to the 
large majority in the other? I think none. 

It should be known that the opponents to the 
measure both at’ the board of guardians and at the 
vestry, are men having considerable property under 
compound assessment (and, as it is believed to be) 
below its proper value. These, with others, having 
property which they dare not, evidently, subject to 
the impartial hand of a professional man, to be dealt 
with as the law directs and as the case demands, 
naturally feel deep interest in opposing such an 
arrangement, well knowing that he would show no 
favour to any one, but do full justice toall. Nothing 
of the sort, it is very easy to imagine, can be done, if 
the guardians, or as is proposed a committee of the 
vestry, are to have the re-assessing; and this too, not 
by visiting and inspecting the property, which is the 
only right course to be pursued, but by sitting in a 
room two or three times a week, and then going 
over the rate-books under the pretence of ascer- 
taining what house is and what house is noé cor- 
rectly assessed : can justice under such circum- 
stances be done? Echo, I think, will answer 
‘* impossible.’’ Justice, I am convinced, can only 
be done by employing, as the guardians purpose 
doing, a parochial and properly paid surveyor. 
Remonstrances against this, it appears, have been 
forwarded to the Poor Law Board from the mino- 
tity of the guardians and from the majority of the 
vestry ; but representations from such quarters will 
not, I trust, have any influence with the Poor Law 
Commissioners; they, and they alone, have now to 
decide the matter, and acting with right judgment, 
soon I hope to hear that the mandate has been 
issued forth to the guardians to ‘‘re-assess the 


parish,’”’ which no unprejudiced man, I am sure, 
will deny will be for the parish benefit. 

It is absurd what expedients men sometimes have 
recourse to to obtain their ownends. In the present 
case the doctrine laid down by the compounders and 
their friends is, that none but persons such as thems 
selves are competent to revise the assessment; that 
two or three years will be required to do it in; that 
the cost of it will be 3,000/. or 4,000/.; and next, 
that the appeals will be endless, and consequently 
the expense to the parish endless. It is unnecessary 
to tell you, but it may perhaps not be unnecessary 
to inform the ratepayers of Chelsea, and the rate. 
payers of other parishes, who may wish to have 
their parishes re-assessed, that all this is a wanton 
imposition on the credulity of those to whom it ig 
addressed. Just the reverse is the case. Competent 
men can be found who will do the work in eight 
months or less for the sum of 525/., and the parish 
guaranteed from all expenses attending any appeals, 
I enclose my name. 

A RATEPAYER OF CHELSEA, 








ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, HOLLOWAY. 


Some works are going on here which would 
drive a stanch ecclesiologist mad, and cer- 
tainly can be anything but satisfactory even to 
those who attach less importance to forms and 
symbolism, but seek simply for propriety, fit- 
ness, and beauty. On looking into the build. 
ing the other day we at first thought we had 


got into a huge warehouse, but ultimately de. _ 


termined it was in progress for a concert-room, 
Two tiers of enormous galleries, beating any 
of those we know of the worst days of church- 
building, are being put up; the organ is above 
the altar, and there is to be a gallery above 
the organ. We should have expected better 
things from the large and intelligent popula- 
tion of Holloway. To reproduce in stone, too, 
such mouldings as those which adorn the classic 
entrance front is a sad waste of money. The 
contemplated outlay is about 3,000/. 





Books. 


Ploughing by Steam. By Lord WILLovcusy 
De Eressy. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

We do believe that an era of agricultural de- 
velopment, as vast and wonderful as that which 
the present age has already witnessed in manu- 
factures, is not only within the bounds of 
possibility, but on the eve of advent,—that a 
time is at hand when our present primitive 
agricultural implements will be put away as 
curiosities beside the distaff and the spinning- 
wheel,—and that the alleged discovery by 
Daguerre of a mode of rearing three-year plants 
in three months,—the reported power of 
some of our market-gardeners to rear a salad 
(like a mushroom) in a single night,—the 
alleged power of the Japanese to dwarf the 
lofty pine into a miniature tree, a few inches 
only in height,—the traditional story of the 
monks of Glastonbury Abbey, who could make 
the hawthorn bloom at Christmas,—or even 
the trick of the Indian jugglers, who appear to 
cause a mango seed to spring up out of the 
soil in course of a few hours, and before the 
eyes of hundreds, unfolding leaves and flowers 
and fruit,—are all but, at the worst, vaticinary 
imaginings, or rudimental typifying ideas, of 
actual powers of nature, scarcely less wonder- 
ful, and yet to be developed ; just as was the 
old traditional idea of the magnetic telegraph 
of separated friends, with its needles an 
alphabets, but without any record of is m- 
visible connecting wire,— alone wanting 
to reduce it all to credibility. : 

Believing, at all events, as we decidedly do, 
that a great era of agricultural development 
is at hand, when even the steam-plough, as it 
at present exists, may be a rude implement, It 
is interesting, in such belief, to witness just 
such beginnings of this anticipated era, 8 
were the first steam-engines, or the first spin- 
ning and weaving machines, in manufacture— 
or the locomotive with legs, like a horse, 1n the 
railway system. The steam-plough may, even 
yet, be just such an implement, with pea 
to agriculture ; but certainly, whatever be the 
upshot, or whatever be the merits of this par- 
ticular invention, agriculturists are deeply his 
debted to Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, for his 
continued endeavours to elevate their position, 
and improve the means of their peculiar manus 
Factures. 





The steam-plough described and illustrated 
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in the present pamphlet, consists, as his lord- 


* A locomotive engine, weighing 3} tons, and of 
96-horse power, designed by Mr. Gooch. It hasa 
double capstan attached. The engine movés across 
the centre of the field on @ light portable railway. 
The ploughs advance and recede on either side of 
the railway, at right angles to it: The plough em- 
ployed consists of four ordinary, and the like num- 
ber of subsoil ploughs, fixed in a framej it is 
directed by 4 person standing upon a small platform. 
Two such ploughs, one on either side of thé railway, 
alternately advance and recede; the advancing 
plough working, the other idle until it regains its 
proper position for ploughing the next four furrows. 
The ploughs are attached to an endless chain, 150 
yards in length. Provision is made in casé they 
strike against any impediment. Such a machine 
would perform the work usually done by 16 ploughs, 
driven by 8 thahy men, and drawn by 30 horses. 
It would save the labour of 31 horses and eight 
men ;’’ and yet, in saving labour, would, as ma- 
chinery always does, provide additional means of 
productive employment. 


An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Archi- 

tecture. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 
Tose who desire to get without trouble a 
general idea of the progress of Gothic archi- 
tecture will find this little book useful. It was 
originally written as part of a series of elemen- 
tary lectures, recommended by the committee 
of the Oxford Architectural Society to be deli- 
evered tothe junior members of the society in 1849, 
and being thought useful, Mr. Parker was re- 
quested to publish it. It is largely illustrated 
and nicely printed. The last chapter is on 
French Gothic, and its comparative progress, 
a subject which well deserves to be further in- 
vestigated. Some of the French antiquaries 
have thrown difficulties in the way by claiming 
for their buildings much earlier date than can 
be justified. It would seem, however, that 
they are now admitting their error. 


Review of Report of General Board of Health 
on Metropolitan Water Supply. By S.C. 
Homersuam, C.E. Weale, High Holborn. 
This is virtually a pleading against the Board 

of Health Report and in favour of the Watford 

Scheme for collecting water from the chalk 

strata through springs above the level of Lon- 

don: indeed, the review is in the form of a 

report to the directors of that scheme. It 

contains a good deal of interesting matter, 
however, and we are glad to see that the rain- 
water scheme of the Board of Health appears 
to have at least strengthened the disposition of 
the supporters of other schemes to adopt effi- 
cient means of softening, and, where necessary, 
purifying the hard-water of the metropolitan 
districts. To this end, the process contem- 

“owes by Mr. Homersham, as engineer of the 
atford Scheme, is one also recommended b 

the Board of Health, and generally receive 

with favour, namely, Troleceet Clark’s, of 

Aberdeen. ‘The Watford spring-water,” he 

says, “ as explained in my report to you dated 

January last, may be reduced by Clark’s pro- 

cess (from 18 degrees and upwards according 

to Dr. Lyon Playfair) to 3} degrees of hard- 
hess, and without having pledged you to carry 
out this process [they ought to be pledged to 
adopt some process, however] provision was 

made in the plans deposited in November, 1849, 

to procure an advantageous site for erecting 

Works necessary for that purpose, and ever 

Since last autumn I have been in communica- 

tion with Professor Clark,” &c. The process 

i question, as our readers may remember, 

Consists simply in the precipitation of the 

ardening bicarbonate of lime by the addition 
of quick lime which converts it into insoluble 
carbonate of lime, at the same time defecating 
om water from animal and vegetable impu- 
es, 

We agree with Mr. Homersham in believing 
that “ the introduction by a new company of a 
Pure, soft, and cheap water, distributed on the 
system of constant supply, would immediately 
Force the established companies also to soften 
and purify theit waters, or to resort to better 
ean to lower their chatges, and to adopt 

© continuous supply, with an expedition and 

Completeness that would startle.” 

<a aving corer given place to points of 

“ene to the Board of Health’s scheme, as 
Scussed in the Institute of Architects, and 

Sewhere spoken of the Watford scheme, we 
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subject which will doubtless turn up again at 
a more fitting time. 
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Tue Evectro-Teiscrapnic UNION oF 
BRITAIN AND France has been signed and 
sealed. On Wednesday in last week, at 9 P.M., 
the great fact was practically established. The 
Goliah steam-ship had then “ payed out” the 
line of wire from Dover to Cape Grisnez, and 
mutual congratulations were immediately passed 
between the two nations. “The real calmut 
of peace between them,” says the Journal des 
Débats, “is the protecting pipe which has just 
been laid across the channel, preserving the 
wire of the telegraph.” Of this said ‘pipe, 
however, which, as we see from a piece of it 
placed in our hands, is of gutta percha, and of 
considerable thickness, well laid on, we can 
only say that we hope the peace will not be 
broken when “ the pipe is out.” We are still 
of opinion that gutta percha is not likely to be 
a permanent insulater in sea-water and among 
the fishy tribes. But that it is a perfect insu- 
later in the meantime cannot be doubted, and 
it may be so for some considerable period. 
As it is, “ the jest or scheme of yesterday, has 
become the fact of to-day.” Let this never be 
forgotten when we feel inclined to ridicule 
some new idea which may seem to be as pre- 
posterous to many as this one once did.—— 
We regret to observe, since writing this para- 
graph, that although the line, as reported 
down to yesterday morning, seems to have 
remained entire across the whole width of the 
Channel, at Cape Grisnez the wash of the sea 
amongst the rocks on Wednesday last de- 
stroyed a leaden protector laid on there to the 
wire, and has broken the latter itself: iron is 
to be substituted; and should the one wire 
answer, it is intended to have others in reserve 
in case of such accidents. 

BauLoon Raitways.—Major Browne, of 
Great Portland-street, has addressed a letter 
to the merchants and bankers of Liverpool, 
proposing the establishment of a balloon rail- 
way across the great desert of Africa. He 
suggests the establishment of a terminus near 
Morocco, whence he would lay 1,000 or 1,500 
miles of single rails into the desert. The rails 
are for the guidance of the balloons, which are 
to carry fifteen persons each, An immense 
and lucrative trade with the interior, the major 
conceives, would be carried on by this means. 
He offers to exhibit his models free of expense. 
The major’s balloons, like our more primitive 
shipping, would of course be dependent on 
the wind, and liable to be wind-bound at in- 
convenient seasons, however smoothly all 
might go with the rails in the desert. It seems 
to us rather singular, by the way, that no one 
but ourselves appears to perceive that the most 
feasible chance of realising a practical system 
of ballooning would be by imitating nature as 
far as possible. Now, although the structure 
of birds, with their great development of ait 
cells and other advantages, be such that their 
surplus weight is small compared with their 
power, we never find a bird without such sur- 
plus weight to be overcome by actual working 
power, and that so persistently, that without 
the continued, or at least the occasional, ex- 
ercise of such power, it will to a certainty fall 
to the ground. Why not apply such a prin- 
ciple to ballooning, then? Use gas to diminish 
the weight of apparatus, but never to buoy it 
altogether up and carry it away: leave always 
a little surplus weight as a point of resistance 
to be overcome by working power alone, 
Whether such a power be yet sufficiently 
attainable is another question. 

UNNEcESSARY SCAFFOLDING.—On pass- 
ing the west end of Hyde Park-gardens a day 
or two since my attention was directed to what 
builders please to call a splendid piece of seafs 
folding, and if it were designed to support 
tons instead of ewts. it might have some claim 
to merit; but to erect such a forest of wood 
merely for the purpose of supporting a few 
men while cleaning and painting the outside of 
a house is,in my eyes, a marvellous piece of 
absurdity, independently of the tax upon the 
occupier, who is compelled to pay extrava- 
gantly for unncessary work ; and the sooner 
this absurd practice of scaffolding se " 

ew 





Bet Occupy more space at present on a 


.well-placed ladders to support a light stage 
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for the men to work on would answer all 
the purpose; for instance; secure one ladder 
horizontally upon the parapet or upper wall of 
the house, and attach the ends of two ereet 
ladders to it, some 15 or 20 feet apart, the 
heels being secured to the ground, A light 
skeleton stage of wood about 20 feet by 34 
walled in about 3 feet high with coafse canvas, 
for the men to work in, might then - be sut- 
pended by two tackle-falle from the upper 
ends of the erect ladders, at sufficient distanee 
to clear the cornices and other projections, 
which with guys properly arranged to direét 
and steady the stage, the men could wotk 
much better and more securely than they poss 
sibly can by the present ¢umbersome andl 
expensive mode of scaffolding—-ONez wo 
HAS PAID FOR USELESS SCAFFOLDING, . 

Works oF Louis Puitipp#.—Speaking of 
the death of Louis Philippe, the Athenerm 
says!— The establishment of a museum at 
Versailles, though a work not done altogether 
in good taste,—the great pubife buildings 
which he erected, or completed, in Parisj=~ 
and the monuments of the past which he took 
under his charge, with a lively sense of their 
beauty and importance,—constitute his claim 
to a notice in our columns; Paris represents 
three of her rulers conspicuously in her streets 
—Louis XIV., Napoleon, and Louie Philippe. 
The age of Charles II. is hardly more apparent 
in the City of London than is the influence of 
Louis Philippe in the squares ahd open spaces 
of Paris. He was fond of art. The Spanish 
school attached to the Louvre was of his for» 
mation; and the Standish Collection—a gift 
from a countryman of our own—was made b 
him as accessible to the people of France as if 
it had been given to the nation and not to ati 
individual. When we look at the buildings in 
London erected under the influence of George 
IV., and compare them with those in Paris 
erected under the influence of Louis — 
we feel the insignificance of the Guelph 
the comparative grandeur of the Bourbon, 

EXTERNAL Decorations.—A bookselling 
firm in New York, U.S., who are about erects 
ing a new store, have commissioned Mr, 
Brown, an American sculptor, to execute @ 
large bas-relief in bronze, as an ornament for 
the front of the building. 

Saues or House AND OTHER PROPERTY: 
Messrs, Farebrother, Clark, and Lye, lately 
sold, amongst other property, a freehold house 
and shop, No. 37, Blackfriars-road, let at 90% 
per annum, for 1,490/.; No. 38, let at 100% 
per annum, for 1,670/.; No. 39, let at 92%, 108, 
per annum, for 1,550/.; No. 43, let at 987. per 
annum, for 1,290/.; a leasehold house, held 
for twenty-one years, in Gloucester-places 
New-road, 375/.; a ditto, No. 4, Fitsro 
street, held for a short term, 270/.; a freeho 
residence, known as Oak Lodge, Southgate, 
Middlesex, with sixty-seven acres of pasturé 
and arable land, for 7,060/. ; a leasehold estate 
at Mile-end, held for fifty-two years (by thé 
mortgagee), for 6,660/.; Whilton Wharf, with 
house and limekiln, and eight acres of land, 
1,500/.; a water corn-mill, working three pair 
of stones, the Mill Inn public-house, and 

thirty-eight acres of Jand, for 2,590/, 

CHARING-cRoss Bripce ComPANY.—The 
last half-yearly report states that the tolls for 
half-year ending 3lst July, amounted to 
3,1187. 11s. 7d., being less by 110¢. 88, 4d, 
than for corresponding period of previous years 
There was a sum available for dividend to the 
amount of 1,337, 14s. The claim of the Huns 
gerford Market Company, amounting to 500/, 
had been amicably settled, and the balance due 
to Mr. Chadwick, for the erection of the brid, 
and approaches, having been certified to 
3,396/,, the directors have satisfied this claimy 
The directors have communicated with the 
South-Western Railway directors, to securé . 
their co-operation in carrying out the proj 
for the new street between the York and 
videre-toads. By the present mode of lighting 
the bridge a saving of 60/4 per annum is 
effected. 

Compietion or THE ArtTEstAn Saunt 
SPRING aT Kissenesn.—Dr. Granville afte 
nounces in the Times, that this great 
tedious work has at length been so far tome 
pleted that, on 12th instant, a jet was exhibi 
springing with immense force to the height 
58 feet from a depth of 1,878% feet of bore, 
spreading out like a palm-tree from a col 
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of rock-salt whence the jet flows, is sup- 
to be 1,000 feet thick, and the brine has 


found to hold no less than 27} per cent.’ 


of salt. The water as it issues from the sur- 
face has a temperature of 66 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and is delivered at the rate of 100 cubic feet a 
minute, The ejecting force is said to be a 
source of carbonic acid gas met with at a 
‘depth of 1,680 feet from the surface. The 
perforation is to be sunk 30 feet deeper, and 
the well completed at the end of this year. The 
annual produce of salt from this source is to 
be limited to 6,000,000 lbs., which, after de- 
ducting 60,000 florins for expenses, will add 
to the Bavarian crown revenue, at current 
prices, 300,000 florins. The whole cost of this 
t Artesian work will amount to 80,000 
orins (6,666/.). It was begun in the shaft of 
an old well called the Schénborn, in 1832, and 
during 11 years, 800 feet only were bored. 
But in 1843 Inspector Joseph Knorr advised 
the government to resume operations, which 
have never since been interrupted, day or night, 
till now. 

Tue Scottish NationAL GALLERY.— 
On the 30th ult. his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert laid the foundation stone of the new 
edifice to be erected on the mound at Edin- 
burgh, in the midst of an immense concourse 
of people, who thronged the hill sides and open 
spaces in one continuous amphitheatre from 

olyrood to the Prince’s-street-gardens, in the 
midst of which the mound rises. After the 
ceremony, the Prince, in a speech wherein he 
made graceful allusion to the influence and 
importance of the fine arts, said that it was 
gratifying to find that part of the funds avail- 
able for the support of this undertaking should 
be the ancient grant which, at the union of the 
two kingdoms, was secured towards the en- 
couragement of the fisheries and manufactures 
of Scotland, as it afforded a most pleasing 
proof that these important branches of indus- 
try have arrived at that stage of manhood and 
prosperity that—no longer requiring the aid of 
a fostering Government—they can maintain 
themselves independently, relying upon their 
own vigour and activity, and can now in their 
turn lend assistance and support to their 
— and weaker sisters, the fine arts. The 

istory of this grant exhibits to us the picture 
of a most healthy national progress : the ruder 
arts connected with the necessaries of life first 
gaining strength ; then education and science 
supervening and directing further exertions ; 
and, lastly, the arts, which only adorn life, 
becoming longed for by a prosperous and 
educated people. 

St. StepHen’s, WALBROOK.—The repairs 
are about to be commenced, we hope effec- 
tively. The picture by B. West is taken 
down to be placed in the north transept—and 
a window is to be opened over the other. It 
is expected the grocers’ company will present 
one of stained glass. The carved work has 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Rogers. The 
organ gallery will be enriched similarly to that 
of St. Mary-at-Hill. Over the altar is to be 
placed a new cornice, in keeping with the 
style of the church, and enriched with carvings 
of fruit and flowers. The architect is Mr. 
Turner; the builder, Mr. Young. 

Rating SMALL TeNemMENTS.— By an 
Act now in force (13 and 14 Victoria, cap. 99), 
passed on the 14th instant, for the better 
assessing and collecting the poor and highway 
rates in respect of small tenements, it is pro- 
vided that vestries are to determine whether 
6. tenements shall be rated to the owners in- 
stead of the occupiers, and when thus rated 
the owners are to be rated on a reduced scale. 
The goods of the occupiers are to be liable for 
the rates as well as the goods of the owners. 
Municipal privileges are not to be taken away 

occupiers by rating the owners, but 
owners of tenements held for longer periods 
than from year to year are entitled to add the 
rent to the amount paid for rates. The Act 
extends only to England and Wales. 

Castinc Meta Fiances on Giass 
Tuszs.—In a patent’ recently ‘taken out, Mr. 
William Mayo, of Silver-street, Wood-street, 
Chea ide, manufacturer, claims the casting of 
metal joints on tubes or pipes of earthenware, 
to connect such tubes, or for the connection of 
such tubes to plates or surfaces of glass and 
earthenware, or for connecting to each other 
such plates or surfaces of glass and ‘earthen- 
ware—Mech.Mag, 





-Tue Sevarze anp Curve.—Professor 
Rangabe states (see THz BuILpER, p. 404). 
that, “ Of all those lines whose magnificent 
harmony is the source of the inimitable beauty 
of the Parthenon, there is not one which is 2 
straight line.” He says this is strictly ob- 
served throughout; thus, closely followiag the 
order of nature, which avoids a straight line. 
Permit me to ask, is there no straight line in 
the triangular pediments of the east and west 
fronts, which are, or were, so richly embel- 
lished with exquisite sculptures? “ J. B. W.” 
(see p. 400) says, that architecture is in 
& great degree unnatural, as it copies no 
type in nature exactly. This is literal 
true, for it is purely a human invention. 
grant that it may sometimes imitate the 
routine of nature with good effect, but to 
follow her closely throughout appears to be 
neither practicable nor desirable. The great 
charm of architecture is its contrast to nature ; 
and much of its beauty consists in squareness 
and uniformity.— Lapis. 

*,* The curvature alluded to by Professor 
Rangabe was to obtain squareness in effect, 
which straight lines would not have given. 

Drawinc Copres.—A cheap graduated 
series of drawing-copies on landscape subjects, 
by Mr. F. W. Hulme, has just now been pub- 
lished by the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor, and will be found 
very useful for schools. Mr. Hulme’s skill as 
a landscape draughtsman is so well known, 
that it is unnecessary for us to say these copies 
are drawn with a free bold hand, and are just 
what they should be. A fourth part should 
be added, to carry the student on one step 
further. 

Boston, U.S.—Major Bigelow, brother-in- 
law of Mr. Lawrence, the American minister 
here, and at present mayor of Boston, has 
contributed a sum of 1,000 dollars to that city 
in aid of the establishment of a free public 
library there. A committee is about to carry 
the purpose of the mayor into effect, several 
other influential and wealthy persons having 
promised to co-operate. The hon. Governor 
Edward Everett, himself a former minister to 
the court of St. James’s, has tendered his 
collection of public documents and state 
papers to the Boston city government. Ac- 
cording to the local Daily Advertiser, it 
amounts to about 1000 volumes, and contains 
every thing material from the foundation of 
the Government down to 1825, and is toler- 
ably complete to 1840. Governor Everett sug- 
gests that if the Government provide a suitable 
building, it would be so amply supplied from 
time to time by donations, that only a mode- 
rate annual appropriation for books would be 
wanted. The people would regard it as their 
own creation, and take a pride in its in- 
crease. 

BEDFORDSHIRE AND St. ALBAN’SARCHA- 
OLOGICAL ANDARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
—On Tuesday week these societies met at Dun- 
stable, Mr. H. Brandreth in the chair, when Mr. 
G. Somers Clarke read a paper on the “ Archi- 
tecture and History of Dunstable Church, to 
which we may revert. Mr. Bergue then read one 
on “ Local Tokens,” and the Rev. H. Rose 
another on the “ Architectural Designs on 
Ancient Coins.” One of the barrows on the 
Downs was examined, but nothing was found 
of any importance, and it was concluded that 
it was not of Roman, but of British origin, 
and of an earlier period than that in which the 
former held the island. 

Procressive Society or LivERPOoL 
JoinERs.—On Tuesday week this Society held 
a public meeting in the Concert-hall, for the 
purpose of developing the objects of the 
Society, and enlisting additional support in its 
favour. There was a very numerous attend- 
ance. The chair was occupied by the mayor. 

Tue Pusiic Lisrarigs AND MusEuMsS 
Act, which has passed the Legislature, repeals 
the Act passed five years ago, for encouraging 
the establishment of museums in large towns ; 
and makes it lawful for the mayor, on the request 
of the town council of any municipal borough 
(with a population exceeding 10,000 at the last 
census), to ascertain whether the Act shall be 
adopted for such borough. Two-thirds of the 
burgess voters, for or against the halfpenny 
rate, &c., rule the question. If the burgesses 
on the poll should determine against the 


adoption of the Act, it is not to be again pro- 
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two years, 








PRESIDENCY oF THE Royat AcaApemy, 
—The lamented decease of Sir Martin Archer 
Shee leaves the presidency of the Royal Aca. 
demy open, and various speculations have been 
made as to his successor. As, however, they 
are but speculations, and a very few days will 
oy the matter, we avoid giving currency to 
them. 

Penny Maps.—To place a series of usefy} 
maps really within the reach of the working 
man, Messrs. Chapman and Hall have com. 
menced an issue at a penny each, to comprise, 
when completed, about 100 maps, which wil] 
admit of all the most important countries 
being given on enlarged scales. The first part 
contains Denmark, Hungary, East and West, 
Holland, and Belgium; the second gives 
England, north and south, Scotland and Ire. 
land. Clearness is the great thing to be aimed 
at, and seems here fairly attained. 

Removine A Cuurcu aT LIVERPOOL.— 
In consequence of the enlargement of the 
London and North-Western Railway Com. 
pany’s station, the church for the blind, for. 
merly situated in Lord Nelson-street, has been 
removed carefully, piece by piece, from its pre. 
vious “location,” and is now being rebuilt, 
exactly in its former style and size, by Messrs, 
S. and J. Holme. Each piece of stone is care- 
fully marked previous to removal; and, in a 
few weeks, the frequenters of this popular 
religious edifice will see it in its new situation, 
opposite the Philharmonic Hall, without a 
single stone, or even piece of timber, added or 
taken away. The interior, also, will present 
no change. The sight of a comparatively old 
and weather-beaten church gradually rising 
from the ground, surrounded by so many new 
and handsome public edifices, is not only novel, 
but, we believe, perfectly unique in the annals 
of the building trade. [Not so very novel: a 
church was lately removed at Edinburgh in 
the same way.] It was the first public build- 
ing at which Mr. Samuel Holme worked, and 
he intends placing the last brick in its proper 
place with his own hands. The new asylum 
for the blind, which stands close to the church, 
is also fast approaching completion.—Albion, 

NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENCE.—Lditors, 
publishers, and correspondents of newspapers 
in the United States have now the privilege of 
using the post-office professionally free of 
charge for correspondence. 

“ CHRISTIAN ” ARCHITECTURE. — To 
maintain that Gothic architecture is essentially 
Christian architecture is preposterous. The 
Gothic did not even generally prevail at any 
period of the history of Christianity ; it ap- 
peared only a thousand years after the esta 
blishment of the Church by the state, and it 
never flourished in Asia, in Africa, in the east 
of Europe, or in Italy or Sicily; it is therefore 
@ comparatively late style, and was spread 
over a small portion of Christendom only,— 
a few hundred miles east and west of the 
Rhine, and in England. In point of time also 
its duration was short; it did not survive four 
centuries, whereas other styles have not only 
been more widely spread in Christendom, but 
have endured longer, so that neither in point 
of space nor time can Gothic be termed 
“ Christian Architecture.” The great mass of 
Christian churches have been Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Lombard, Norman, Moorish, Italian, or 
classical : for the first twelve hundred years, Ro- 
manesque, and subsequently, shared by Gothic 
with the Italian and classical.—Art- Journal. 

WIDE AGAIN.—Mr. Editor, pray give the 
following list of tenders for alterations Mm 
Pullen’s-row, Islington, which were delivere 
on the 23rd instant. Mr. Wright, architect. 
It is rather startling :— 


Hughes .. .. «2 « «- £938 0 0 
Denton Kor’ Pag a SS 
TS 4a el ticks gg’ ea nn 0 
W. HillandCo. .. .. .. 779 0 0 
Elston'and Son .. .. .. 760 0 0 
W.M. HillandSon .. .. 740 0 0 
Kesteven .. «s oe «>» 49815 i 


Observe the following tenders for a ney 
church at Edgbaston, Warwickshire. Mr.5.®. 
Teulon, Architect. Quantities not i— : 

Briggs (Birmingham) .. «. +. 5,540 
pt el and Gwyther (Birmingham) pees 
Smith (ir) ee ee ee ee 
Roebuck (Laceby) (accepted, I be- 
lieve) ° 


3,691 
SENEX: ~ 
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Tus AMERICAN ArRT-UNION now issues, 
monthly, an illustrated “ bulletin,” which has 
assumed the form of an art-journal, and con- 
tains much interesting matter. We observe in 
it, with regret, a tendency, on the part of |% 
some of its correspondents, to under-rate 
English art,—for the most part, through igno- 
rance. 
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TENDERS 


Tenders for alterations and additions to Caldwell’s as- 
sembly rooms, Soho; Mr. G. B. Marshall, architect, 





Unwin .......00008 panninccdnnndiel -- 768 0 0 
Smith .... 2,738 0 0 
BOI Ne sescstosvecacsasdesssccaccs 2,195 0 0 
SEE cpncicessnsssptiniie « Ndask cava 2,159 13 6 
We Per cstedpidisisoassctanscivenes . 2,109 0 0 


The quantities were furnished. 


For three houses to be erected in Aldersgate-street ; 
Mr. Thomas Wright, architect. 


Johnson and Pask ............ £1,989 0 0 
I cihisas duane iriasdite «Kaka shoe 1,650 0 0 
William Hill .................000 1, 0 0 
Elston and Son ...............00 1,390 0 0 
Matthew Hill and Son ...... 1,250 0 0 
TRU QIOU © <iicccvisnesinvitadedinsess - 1,140 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

«J, B. W.; ” «© R.C.,” 8. 8.” (the merest hole which 
lets in the light is in strictness taxable), ‘“‘ C. G. H. K..,’ 
«“M.P.,” “ Architecte &@ Paris” (a license is not neces- 

nor is @ stamp required), ‘ M.,” Regent-street, 
OOF. D. (thanks), ** G. W. T.,” “LL. L., *Ootie 
“Mr. R.,” “ M. M.,” “ @ lady, % et. sd «BR (shall ap- 
pear), “ ‘Agamedes,”” “mT. B. % se, 3.” (we meant no 
offence, our object is to induce im bs ete ** Assump- 
tion,” ‘ Nelson monument, Trafalgar-square,” (G. J. H 
asks who is carving the lions for the foot of the dehy ? 
We are not aware that they are begun), ‘‘ The Tippets of 
the Canons Ecclesiastical,” with illustrative wood-cuts, by 
Gilbert J. French (Geo. Bell, Fleet-street) ; ‘‘ Useful Hints 
on Ventilation,” by W. Walker, engineer (Simpkin and 
Marshall, London; Parkes, Manchester) ; ‘“‘ Leisure Mo- 
ments,” a monthly serial, Be Procrees James Culverwell, 
M.D.;” Zig-zag to Paris and straight Home,” or a thou- 
sand miles and fourteen days for fourteen pounds. 

Erratum.—In_ notice, last week, of roof at Bricklayers’ 
Arms’ station, for ‘* Telford” read Tredgold. 


“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Enrror, and nof to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XHIBITION OF ’51.— Exhibitors, In- 


ventors, and others requiring ILLUSTRATIONS on 
WOOD of Machinery, &., for Books. Oatalenaes or Pamphlets, 
are invited to communicate with Mr. CHARLES D. LAING. 
Architectural and General Engraver on Wood to “The Builder” 
and other Periodicals. Moderation in price, beauty of execution, 
and punctuality may be relied upon.—Address, 13, Guildford- 
street East. Clerkenwell. 








TO PLUMBERS. , i 
IRECTIONS for MAKING JOINTS in 
GUTTA PERCHA, aiiadking to metal, &c. with lists of 
ivy may be had on anplication to the GUTTA PERCHA COM. 
‘ANY, Patentces, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD. 


IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 


Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 

Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 

willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE ry: prices that defy oomnpe- 
tition—CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, Lambet 


S. KENNEDY’S CHINA MORTISE 

¢ FURNITURE (with Patent Spindles), Finger Plates, 

Bell Lever- — Furniture, Porcelain Letters, Garden Labels, &c., 

may be had of most of the respectable ironmongers throughout 

the kingdom or wholesale only at JAMES ARTHUR MILES’S 

Wholesale Sateen for Brass Foundery and Gas Furniture, 13, 
Fancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


PAVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors: r 
Warehouses, and eve a of bi pene wt laid “town at th. 
Wine prices an and the work prly to JOHN PIL- 

pane Se a oL Birenren P PA ENT OFFICE 














1. JOHN.STR ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Raiivay ease ae Uomiensieas supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering brcovering bridges and arches. 





SEVERAGE of LONDON.—The attention 


lend ry particularly directed to the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL, 
Ww y More than any other material, is applicable to the con- 
structing and internal coating of Brick Culverts, and other 
fery nels for drainage. The experiments made by the Royal Artil- 
ri Ka the Embrasures of Plymouth Citadel, constructed of Seyssel 
| ora Brickwork, under the orders of the Honourable Board 
nance, have fully proved the superiority, adhesiveness, and 
o Asphalte over all other cementitious composi- 
par gee ag pes 
ecretary, Seysse e Com 
Claridge’ Paden Behar aes - wri 
aS) application of the Asphalte of Se Repent is specially 
+ oy mended by the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, for coves 
pad ie line of brickwork in marshy situations, and it has be 
Areas that it would be peculiarly aj plicable for covering the 
_* Closed Graveyards, and @ for the construction of Cata- 
Combs, 


IMPORTANT TO OT1, AND RAILWAY GREASE MER- 
CTORS. 


CHANTS AND PA 
te aaa at the Works at We 
e superior 


ivered to art off whe piogd 

m aatliaton °%, BITUMINO TALE, or SCHIS- 
ee EN” moot ay Me a Volatile Oil, or 
rags od MO of AG greater genet: 3rd, a Fatty 
sds Parafing th. Grease, sligh iy al alkaline ; es. 

8 oo is adm adapted 
2 used for to = ch the mest 
at of eet’ ie is mn i or may be used for 
not so volatile, 
of which it 
°, ond prevents 
bly adapted for lubri- 
e, which is easily 
and a but Tittle treatment te 
e 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
‘The 6th, Tar, aly black, very 
be used generally for all purposes of 
tar is emplo — Any further infor- 
either of Mr. We Cc. HOMEKSHAM, 
eymouth; or of Mr. C. F. CHEFFINS, 11, 
















Weymouth, 

































THE BUILDER. 


BR reese arejet Wit ont Pimtn Bel 
Y SIMMS (ate 


sorts, from $ inch to l}inch thi oy Inned to a aaa fel width 
Cc! Ci ie. 
and at iy. Redus ” 


and thickness, Pri Iso, 

Dea Scan Sash Sills, Mouldi repared by 
Fach hnery 1 Laths, a y at E. SIMMS’S W. Clea 
Manufacto Pimlico 











LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 


to ines by his emer and the trade that he has 
Lo ee REDUCED the ‘PRIC of his RY FLOOR 
ae of st he has in see an extensive assoritment. To 


pnd of a quantity of prepared pm mg A. R. is able 
offer a great reduction avon hi is current zioes. t to avoid the 
a = mg of yitns — in =e = rying sheds. Moul — _— 
variety, and prepare: a superior manner.—Southw: 
bridge Wharf. Bankside, October, 1849. 


"THOMAS ADAMS, », Mahogany and Timber 


Merchant, i i BBLAENG w- road, uthwark, the 
Bri ee acme is SELL NG ‘SRASONED FLOORING at 
LESS AN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and Ons FHA prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut dealsand scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
oak, and fir laths ; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices, Very extensive drying-sheds. 


N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, —— by improved Machinery. Net cash, 













Ie ist yellow, =: = 0d. | 1. in. spruce, per sq. .... 138, 0d, 
” ” ” s. 6d. ” ” ” eoee Lis, 9d, 
lt ae "1 Yas 9 +. a. ces, sane 


Widths mennared after being wrought. Granites not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 

SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Ch elsea. 


EORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 


Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore- 

ditch, nearly facing the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, 

hes aware on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOOR RING 

in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 

for use. Timber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 

sible prices; also mahogany, rosewood, and other. hard | woods in 

logs, plank, rd, and veneers, in for use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


VP EMEL TIMBER FOR SALE.—Sixty 

Shillings ue load of 50 feet cube. Average length 30 feet. 

1 inches square. Liberal discounts for cash.— Apply to 
RTSLET and CO., Adelphi-wharf, London. 














MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


[MBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, o.5 saws on the most approved prineipl 
Boards, &c., Prepared, , and Grooved, Patent 
Machinery." The Mills fame all the advantages LA Be ooh ard 
water. mroarriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
o—_. fetched from the docks and d carted home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 


N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY. — Saws. PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Sr and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
aay | = By 
ality. TH eee k of ed 
ae LING consisting of upwards of 100 different on kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of d repared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable Tates 


PHILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 


IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK. ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, 5 to invite the en ntion gf builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well se msisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, ets. PLANK 8, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughiy seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BUARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a Nel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices, 


RENCH PAPER HANGINGS DUTY 
FREE.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—In consequence of the 
eat increase of their Trade, Messrs. ane have removed from 
rince’s-street, Leicester-square, to v extensive manufacturing 
premises, 2, Great Queen-street. Lincoln’ 's-inn-fields, and31, Parker- 
street, Drury-lane, where, in addition to their usual Large’ Stock of 
Parisian Papers, they are now printing First Class French Designs 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per piece of 12 yards, Oaks, Marble, &c. from 9d. 
Flocks, Satins, and all others equally low. French Papers ex- 
—> Bond, and Country and Building Orders executed with 
espa 


APER-HANGINGS.—C OTTERELL, 


BROTHERS, No. 500, New Oxford-street, London, invite 
the attention of Architects and Builders to their su ors and im- 
po portant collection of FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPER- 
HANGINGS. The stock, which is very extensive, embraces every 
description of paper-bangings from the simplest to the most 
finished in use, and will be found in chaste design and harm 
nious colouring well adapted to the ne imewoving taste of the public, 
and at prices quite in accordance with the economical spirit of the 
times. The specimens of panel deeigns, ~ ne pe for Fang 
and ceilings, are well worth the i 3 by 
novel arrangement they are fitted so that the finished. chest of & 
room may be seen at a glance; strict attention is paid to ecchinee 
tural propriety and harmonious combinations ei form and colour, 
often so lamentably deficient in this class of designs. The show- 
rooms are constantly open to visitors, at 500, New Oxford-street, 
London ; and in the west of Ragan. at Bristol and Bath. 


APE R-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 

anufactory for fens ite, and Warehouse for En and 

French P Pepe hana materials connected with the trade. 

The Panelled Deco: ndeye are onteed up on the walls of en extemiive 

range of ewseme, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 





























LIST OF Li poor gated PRICES. 
Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 1d. per yard. 

Superior bed-room papers...........+0++0+ 1d, wa 

Satin ground papers r bed-rooms, drawing 
and dining rooMS.......sssseecseeseecsees 3d, es 

—= papers on grounds, and crimson flock 
M OMK ...cecresesecrscsecs 4d, 2 
Bronss drawing-room papers 9d. ” 
Bich gold paper eocecetooese Is, 6d. ” 
scadabsacengeasateasecsauts . 28, Od. pe 


10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in stock. 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
January, 1, 1850. 








UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


r[ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


ring Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
en ROPE used ed by Builder upon the lowest lowest terms, a 





gouty Seaiee on sale Tey + pons receive the most 
ent Mae ee er Majesty's Honours | Batter Be 
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BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE— 
wen Fane oa niece dee bo gest Tae 


ew Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL 500,0002, 








William 
John 


Lewis B wrongs, See 
Robert Brose Chichester, Esq, 
yg a. 


e, a 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was 

profit scale in 1845. The next 

Loans are granted on mortgage 
and Neversions, 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 


City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange-bui a 
Betablisned’ 1306. YY policyholder’ Capital, 118) 1.180.722, Annual 


Income, 143,0008 Bouuses decla Claims paid d since 
the establishment of the Office, 1,886,001, 


Presipent.—The or Honourable EAKL GREY, 
FREDERICK SQUIRE, Baa 





WILLIAM HEN RYs ONE ‘Deputy-Chatrman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq, photias ——-g~ Esq. 
George Dacre, William Ostler, Esq, 
Aleseader ares M.D. Grorge Pellatt, Esq, 

William oe. gas Round, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. ev. James Sherman. 

The Hon. Tass are get William John Williams, 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 


Puysicran.—John — M.D., F.8.8., 29, Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-square. 
Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
Insured. 


EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 

















Bae Sa Beare alc 
* uently, 
Policy. | Insured.| ©Figinal Premium. oveued enaualiy. 
£ | & & a. & a4 
1806 2,500 79 10 = emtigeiiet. 1,923 3 0 
1811 1,000 33 19 


17 8 
1818 114 18 10 


J 


1000 «=| 34:16 0 ditto 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
PuLICIES, 








Policy Date. Sum Bonuses Petal wilt: tee 
No. Insured. added. ther inereased. 
£ £ada £2ada 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1,882 19 1 
1174 1810 1,200 1,160 5 6 2,360 5 6 
3392 1820 5,000 3,558 17 8 8,558 17 8 

















Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained u a 
cation to the Agents of the (Office in all the yay) towan was of The 
United a at the City Branch ; and at th 


, 





J ISPUTED LIFE POLICIES. — A trial 


of considerable interest to Life Assurance Offices and the 

ublic was concluded yesterday in the Court of & of Ley sy The 

ee Company ~_ . poliey for an ey of pe mh 5 e Albion 
a3 secu: vance, ment of w 

wen et a by the Albion, on the ground that -_ _ +! ~ ine 


g broug! 

another presents a striking illustration of the un which 
may attach to all policies under the present system, and shows that 
the only mode by which absolute security can be obtained by jd 
public must lie in the general adoption by Assurance Offices of 
plan of protecting a in te ha a case by due Bain betore 
the granting of each poli ing the full 
responsibility of the comp steness of such faquitles, ~ belding 
themselves precluded from raising any future ae ee. In the 

resent case two offices are found to be Gems cally opposed in 
their opinions as to ee po “7 bie fo eu invalidate a claim, and “24 
the public are ex le to guard jo ee 
contingencies. Similar counts occurred it they 
were more rare, they would seriously injare “the sororress of li li 
assurance. The very principle upon which the business 
is the Lae = -< yo ery and Bogan LS id rt 
counterac n the sliz’ ope e 
first to resort to its ad ee ck atl atee 
July 11th, 1859, 


THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY 
No. 72, pape oorrne London. 


Z. Campbell Renton, 








MP) somes Fuller Madox, Esq, 
ishers Hialine, Bes. OC. William Wilberforce, Esq. ‘ 
Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

iam Adams, Esq. eens Robert H F Esq, 
Will ry Forman, 
John Atkins, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
J. “Thompson Bramwell, Esq, John Matthews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. foe Octavius Parneil, Esq, 


Cummi: "Foss Turner, Esq. 
D. Starling, & sq. high} David Henry Btone, Esq, 
Szcretary.—David Alison, Esq. 
Bayxers.—Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and Co, 
PADDINGTON LOCAT BOARD, 
24, Connaught-terrace, Edgeware-road. 
Gapiain Greed, Nort flk-cresten ni Oxfordamuare, aieeriesimert 
. No ‘01 
aries in'sinn fields. earn a ae 
rm) =S e! 
Th E Ame. York-street, Portman-square. 
George Yate Ye oa Patt bourne-terrace, Hyde-park, and New- 
my, bing indo HOGHTON, Esq. - 
The Policies of this Com: table. form not de. 
Provisions and he ones of Ore ten Ter validity is not de- 
pon epee the case y Policies, upon the import o 


ous reports an: A by wd 
i er in the mative of Life 
vowing ge Coan im prov: - nes P ro 


a of this Com oe 
commencem business, and is stead: 

we tops ona Ao the last Annual Meeti FT apaepac 
to whom _ is 


Copies of the Report of the last Annua 
warded, on application: IX ANDER ROBERTSON 








EFRIES’ PATENT GAS jen begat — my 





with this cost placing 
h ae a wt Pr men ws within the ee 
Font “DEFRIEY Bh a MIC ines COOKING STOVES 


be se ore ates ines abd. eoonony, on 
oa para gelle gg B a mmay : 


ry Gas at Se Lt = 
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THE BUILDER. 








[Szpr. 7, 1850, 





and at 


ae STONE, of oe 
the Reigate 


ality 3 
Er sotnel oe, tn ey mes tthe 


BATH see OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN end STONE MERCHANTS, 


List of also cost for transit to any ofthe kingdom, 
— furnished on ph ha Mga 








PAREET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 


meats: -- MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 


gonct Builders, Masons, and others, to their stook of Portland, 
ils ey Stone; also goede Slates. > Ceme: nt, 
Fire-stone. sold at 
Portland need. stones, 


possible prices for 
erste La Landi ings, &c., cut ‘. order on the shortest 

‘arpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Me oy &c.,alwavs on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Prompt attention paid to country orders. 


Batts STONE.—RANDELL and 
RS, Quarrymen, Bath, have a) pointes pA 
ant WOOD thee sole gs in London. a a d W. beg to 
inform Architects, Masons, Builders, So. th m 
ent of the much approved CORSH DOWNS ant other BATH 
BTONE will olways be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western que Penwer tation, Pa dingvon. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


ATH “STUN E DEPOT, Great Western 
Station. Paddin n.— EDWARD FLUESTER 
3 Builders, Masons, and others, that he con- 
. ne iy the Borehill Socmna” Stone, Corshamdown, 
Farleighdown Stone, of the best quality, and at 
Painswick ie in blocks and slabs of any 
ee! woe on hand.—N.B. Stone and other goods lande 


ATH and BOX WEATHER STONE.— 
HENRY STONE, QUARRYMAN and STONE MER. 
CHANT, begs to inform ‘Architects, Builders, and omens, os he 
ll continues to supply the best Combe Down and _ Lodge Stile 
Stone —H. 8. to announce that he has opened two exten- 
sive quarries on Box-hill, from whence he is able to supply, to any 
extent, the best Ground Weather Stone on the most reasonable 
terms,—N.B. Ashler, Quoins, and Rangework cut to order.—6, St. 
Mark’s-place, Widcombe, Bath. 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
BE TeRvAL WORKS —LUARD. BI ow and Co., 
rs an mon rs from A 

QUBIGNY STONE trom’ the es, near Falaise, Calvados 
rtment.—Aubign: > ‘of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 

togeare finer, price and labour of working about the same. 
NVILLE STONE from no: mga oe uarries, near Caen, Nor- 
= ames for Grong works, wha and quay walling, price 
similar tone.—Depdt, n Sufferance 
Wharf, Roth erhithe.—Information ard samples supplied from the 

Office, 18, Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


(‘AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, nem (propriétaire des Carriéres i Allemagne), 
offers her A STONE guaranteed from the first guasties ab 
magne, at 1s.1d._ per Gable foot, delivered to v or waggons 
(free of ex: ), from the d at the Whitby and 1d Scotch Wharf, 
4, af expense Limehouse.—Contracts taken oo quences - 
Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, | to ts ane Da e coast, on 
ak. same et Borough. Mark to RD. 
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‘a large eonort- 
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“f hs Office, 39, 
WEBSTDR, at the 

be ae end references to be had, at Mr. 
‘lotte-row, near the Mansion House. 


Wher seaples yf 


TI RLING’ iJ BELVEDERE SLATE 

beth.—A reduced list of 

Een of the best WHLOM reat & SLABS, a both faces, will 
Ane aa ya pce (post being made, and inclosi a pt 

stamp. The pricesare under then advertised for inferior slates. 


HE PIMLI co. SLATE WORKS.— 
Patronized by Ro: e Heads of fhe Hebitity, ¢ the 
. Architects of Em bend Oe at e 

and the Public generally. MA NUS'S BNAMELLED SLATE 
Rotwithetanding vile imitations and infringements of his 
that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
The, eat ng | Senceomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
marble. sent to an pert rt of the kingdom gratis, 
and a boo! of of drawings sen sent pos' m receipt of 3s. in postage 
rte ae ig ty ters, Dairy eae Be fos pe 
and every variety of plain Sla‘ ork, at prices 

that aety competition. and 50. “Upple Belgrave-place. 4 


ROCATELLO MARBLE.—A fine parcel 

of this rare and valuable marble has just been imported in 

looks of advan us sizes, and may be seen at the wharf, No. 17, 
illbank-street, Westminster. 


ARBLE. —TO MASONS, SCULPTORS, 

D OTHERS.—The cheapest and best assortment of 

all kinds or Marble Slab can be had at W. YATES'S 1 MARBLE 
= rile SLATE WHARF, OCrescent-road, Millbank, near Vauxhall- 


EINED MARBLE,— TO MASONS, 
oa geek LDERS. vine on SALE, at the Marble and 
ing een reial-road, Pimli co, a LARGE AS- 
sont MAN? £44, NED ‘MARBLE, in SLABS, at the following 
ri ky 
Qatar a foot q 
Eee ee —" 


FREDUCED PRICE "ol “MARBLE SLAB, 


LONDON MARBLE AND rhe WORKING 























QOMPANY continue to sell 8 > at of superion uality.and well 
eel Na their Man anutictory, ES ESH REET! near Millbank, 
estminster, at the Splawing red 0e8, Viz. 
inch, at 1s. re per 
inen, at ea lw 





QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
»? PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


waoruia. Wixpows, by eheap rate and other Works 
FONTS fr be Sl. upwards. mens - view of the Ear' 
partic + pm regard . Ww O ) ly 


is retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


1 
E em CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
variety of design. Letters cut and com- 


¢ country, 
The Public are invited to view the selected 
and Buble te rsp tock (by improved machinery) Veined 
SHS Buel op with RAWLS 
AIR Renesas with RBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
and White Porcelain 


eG ecu tare of pattern or Blue 


A GOOD LE SBE ET Piac 
POR YY SHI LIN E FOR 
oo 


Anant CEMENT.—This Cement 


has Bisherte, been pasaiorinred bin Yecneere. Soe 
val in te ng: the Ls ent oho made, the Cement 


4 th resented to consumers 
ins fresh and senul by the he sole Agents, 3. B WHITE 
and SONS. Millbank-street. Teoteninsbe 


KK EENE'S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
are very in 


sneemenares | in 








or pty > 3 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 


APPLICABLE FOR 


ALL INTERNAL Bd WHERBS PLASTERING 


REQUIRED. 


This invaluable ‘elie has now pene before the public so 0 many 


Rave obtained 
ave we utes i that 
EVENS 





P high ¢ a standing in 4 the cotistion of all Wie 
mnecessary comme! on 
and SON however feel called upon toon 


than re from aohe greater extent of surface which a given quanti 


MARTIN’S bby cover, as compa 


ternal 
fall 7 


red with other Cements forint 


be foun: da gain of 1 r cent. in 


use, 6} pe 
cent. eos in price, with an additional saving in labo 
10 AE nnd by its allowi: 4 ve 


about forty minutes for working, 


less than ones -tenth of the aay of other cements of a similar nature 


therefore work 


with greater facility. making 
mous saving of full THINTY-THREE PER C 
es 





ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the ‘Ente of 
he best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
egetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
in Ineplaved os on k draulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
al to become  enater and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, oqmsSied with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and emba: 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those om where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
require: 
Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and fons, Millbank-street, W est- 
minster, and 36. Seel-street, Liverpool 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 

BAvUPAME USED ow we ee ASPDIN, Son of 

the Patentee. — Messrs. ASPDIN, and + Ly ore 
A also Nos. 284 an 

» for t accounts of EXPERIMENTS 


manifest. 
roved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
quetities, hers harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement ; it ¢ oes not vegetate, oxydate, or turn mn; nor is it 
y atm: Oe c influence Whatever the climate, weer 
ing alike The sotion 0 dheat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to six minutes or all purposes that Cement is a Lt 
men challenge ‘eomnpetition.—Ordera recei by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN and Company. at their Manuf hiteneit; | 2° 
Northfieet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also at their Depdt, 46. Winovessicses’ Liverpool. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


STUCCO, which you supplied at Menra J.& 8. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls, and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the mst pores and satisfacto —— 4 result. I feelit also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterers’ work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable peers 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I thinkit 
right to mention that I am at the present time baving a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildi Rene time 
and the one, of the work are oe the utmost one 

igned) ed) LLEN, Are itect, London. 

To Messrs. Ons. rancis and BA urers, 
Nine Elms. 


OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 

of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent «nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility. imperviousnegs, and cheapness. are ‘unequalled. THE PER- 
MANEN WASH, as a substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 

is perfectly “ary i in twenty-four hours ; will not wash off; is ver: 

little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorben 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities ; mer be pa inted or ow owe a few days ; 
never blisters, cracks, soon. hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned are a bresk and water. the merits of the 

PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of 

Numerous testimonials, 





rs 














seas and external work generally. 
rospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on appli- 
vatiea to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 4 
Fon-yard, , Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesal: 
ealers. 


her th 
SON AT fie ee 


admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 


canno! 
per bees 4 and applicability to all plain and ornamen 


Of essrs. BraVENGs Sand SON, at their Plasterand 


186. Drury-lane, Lo: 


and the Cement, in any quantity, obtained 
Cement Works, 


mdon. ~Manuf factory, Derwent Mill, Derby, 


N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few h 
after ‘ia completien of the work by the plasterers. ~— 





TENT ARCHITECTURAL 


r I ‘HE PA 
ROOFING deer ta are strongly recommended as anim. 


proved system of roofing, and, 


m their extremely light and. 


elegant appearance, are aap mee | ailapted for covering Churches, 
ols, A mate 


Parsonage-houses, Bre 


Ornamental and other Villas. 


rial feature of these Tiles is their economv; they are as cheap as 
ordinary slating. aud do not require stronger timbers. Every in. 


formation may 


e obtained by application to the Secretary, at the 


Offices, No, 158, Strand, where specimens of the Tiles may be seen, 





TINTON 


other PAT 


and CO’S ENCAUSTIC and 


ENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls, 


Conservatories, Balconies, &c., , Antiqus, Geometrical, and Alham. 


bric Mosaics, manufactures of a hig 
extreme ay wer ng Mong and Tiles 


Covin 
Tiles 
variety at ti 


for G 


or Baths, Dairi 
their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, B! 


y decorative character and 
r fees pos and Heart! 
oor Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamen 
and Kitchen Ranges ma: be hast ip 

rs- 


London, ay at their Manufactory, stoke-upon-Trent. Stet 





WHITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 


A BRIOKS, of 
attern.— 
crescent, Wee aton Bi 


Moulded bricks to 


of superior Sualiey. 
r, BEN ‘QOUGH, 37, Newington, 


NJAMI 


COWLEY af KENT BRICKS from the NEW CLAMPS 


me open and Ken 
price. 


tish Ragstone direct from the Quarries, at 





BRICKS. — 300,000 OLD BRICKS for 


EB, chea; 


Wheeler-street, Spitalfi 
the new street.— Inquire 


p, of oovenel large houses and warehouse in 
elds, which are now beng tas token enn ve 
re onthe premises, or at 


Dealer in Building Materials, Cambridze-road, Mile- a 





ARD and Co., HONDURAS WHARI, 


BANKSIDE, and JAMAICA COFFEE-HOUSE, URN. 


HILL, LONDON 
Fire ‘Bricks, Soak, 
Bon Tiles 508, ; 


Plain, 323. 6d. ; 


653. per thousand ; Stock Bricks. 27s. ; Country 
12 and 9 in. Flooring ditto, very 


bet ht and red, Paving, Crown, and Circular Fire Bricks. Stour. 


ze, Newe: astle, and Welsh Bricks; 
poem Pattern-goods ; Clay, Loam: &. of the 


cheaper than any 


ditto Lumps, Tiles, Shield. 
best sort, end 
Ballast ; Sanitary Pir 23; 


other house; “and 


Dutch and English Clinkers ; Suffolk Facings, White and bed; 


Patent Malting Tiles, &. 


Shipments to all parts of the world. 





Becks. .—In consequence of the low price, 


at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been pur- 


chasing Ashes and B 


D is enabled to offer his ‘she 


which are of good quality, at ‘the following low prices; and Ok 


fields are only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the City, 
soe requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, 


- 


inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 


Marle Cutters......... - 80s. per thousand, 
Yellow Seconds........ 52s, pa 
‘ale Seconds ......... . 50s, ” 
BVIOTS .eseeeeeccseces . 4%, pa 
PICKINGS .ccccccreccces 38s. 


Marle Place, Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 


from defects ; 
for external facing 


where within t Fae mth 9 niles 0 of ee fields. 


Apply to bt 


@ very ne proportion of the Stocks being suitable 


They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
D and Co. at the Counting-house, 


fossa = m Bri dala Guus, near the Rosemary Branch, 
N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 


reasonable terms 


In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 


that the work should be kept as free from damp. as possible, thi 


sand, 


from its not containin ng any saline matter, is acknowl 
to be! preferable to river san: 








ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


is mat for use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. 
yor peente I it is pr ag yo | giving the exact ap nee of FINE 
an be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 
pa Al plastering and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and3 cwt., at 8s, 15s, and 2is., 


inclusive. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 


Invaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence: not half the 
cost of other paints, always ready for use, will kee good for ars 
and therefore well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2s. 
rich browns, 2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon. 

G. BELL and Co., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 


BLUE LIAS LIME, PLASTER, &c. 


Teen FREEN and CO. woeving con- 


Pa or with their ROMAN CEMENT WORKS an 
Mannfactory oi GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 





vt PARI best ‘to call the attention of Builders and others to the 
very su m ihe uality of these ences. | which they are prepared to 
ae u e most na! 

ee ee Want Canal, Kingsland-road, 


Sie — Lee's eye Paddington; and Phenix Wharf, 
reenwich, 

N.B. Grey ond. pao e, Paying Bpicks, Tiles, Artificial 
~~ eceer® Hair, &ec. &. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 


CEMENT, direct from the works, Stockton.—-RUTTY and 





VEREY to inform the Trade that they continue to supply 
Blue Lias Lime and Cement as usual at No. 2, Wharf, Sacdingen, 
only, Glaze Drain Pipes.—N.B. No other lime kept at the 
w 





(jG REAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT.—AGENTS. 
d Richardson, 6, South-wharf, Paddington. 
ae 











and 
the finest 
the Natural Colour of 


Pog rice 





REY- STONE LIME. —HALL, Brothers, 
Merstham Lime Works, near 
Builders and others a list of their yeions Pa on 


a 


Gre Lime 6s, 0d. ard, or 22 Bush 
Ditto, for Manure 4s, oF, dil 
Dit # esse 18, Bd. bey peg 


ip t less th oe Yard 5 a, | ut the ne Ra fi 
n not less than Six juan - on the lor 
stati and Brighton, an ath-Badtera 


Sion sunmashakwiahean nly hot fro 
ways, or DL ghue ot from 
Croydon and 


$e tine datly, ob the Beistiqyeny’ Arms apd 

py ag ty 1. 5 Pe i yard at the stati 
e 0) 

3 oe yard dblivered wit ay 4 ivé miles; in not | om thank 

q@ ies. Booking, 2s. 


Hi 








Old 


i 





per 
Col charged for. ‘dhe Quali is warranted to be 
Best.—. dares. Menai, near Weigate, Woeplens or Pees 


ONSUCH BRICK and TILE WORKS, 
FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY and POTTERY. Non. 
such- ars Ewell, Surrey. Established nearly a century.—STON 


and 


OW, successors to the late 


W. R. Waghorn, de 


pt Sn beg to inform architects, surveyors, builders, &c., they 
continue to manufacture every description of brick and tile, plain 


and ornamental ; 


rooved ridge tiles. and crest ornaments for 


ditto, of various patterns, red or black ; chimney- -pots, plain and 


ornamental; hovelled and armed ditto ; ; plain and 
head black’ glazed ditto ; socket drain pipes, 
= h suitable bends, junctions, syphons, &e. ; sto’ 

tiles, all 


ton 
for bakers’ ovens j é 9-inch tiles for setti 


sae ae 
a 


or white 


al 
1 sizes, plain 
all sizes, p «4 


sizes; paving tiles, square, 


hexagon, 
or white; paving bricks ; les 


oven 
brewers’ > and dyers’ cop- 
bricks, and ornamen ental tiles moulded to pany a 


poor Big to suit any style of building. Flower-pots ane. 


sizes; seed-pans, water-trou: 
Nonsuch red and. white fire ricks, and fire cla 
chemical works, 


ing wor! 


hs, for hot-water pipes, & 


Sor co) za 
ks, and gas works. Guard shie veda he 


d: eo tiles for retorts, wedge and arch fire bricks. and every other 


desc 
TERRA 
ranted to 





durable as stone, and of a beautiful 


ription of f of fre brick and tile—VASES, FIGUKES, &. &. in 
‘A, in a great variety of 
to withstand exposure to orvia weal 


atterns ; these are war- 
er, being weil burnt, as 


ht stone colour. 








PPHE INVISIBLE VENTILATOR super 


—easily regulated 





& pu 
nm or shut is Sea water 
$ Can be seen_in action 

arringdon-street, Lo 
Glaziers’ Diemonds, 


hf ; ROSS LL! ti, Paeantor, 7, 
mdon, 


the best manufactured, at 10s. 12s. and 15s. each. 














Fite afta from 18 18s. “pl ee ins ss from 3. por fos, 
D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 

With Constructed 
internal for the 
ventilation 
movement, 
and all the & of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally. 





REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 


NT. 
THE TRADE DISCOU. a size, 16 by 


Pree ed 


Plain Iron Valve ......++0000+0+ 
anes Ha wa 
17 


Fire size, 11 by & 
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